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Why Not Build a Silo This Year? 


T AST year we published de- ae aan the goats, and the does are fed a 
tailed reports of the cost . = aia s,s little for four to six weeks before 


; ne eae - . kidding time. I have two 100-ton 
: highend i je > poisie. tice 43 silos and will build more this season. 
’ ke airy -" . , : ae AK Y 











t Be : ee Corn and soy beans in the silo make 
srage cost per ton capacity of Sn eee ee eh es on a well balanced ration and will make 
ave silos was $1.50 and of “3 +e 2 . ; : Ae oS more and a eee ie — other 
° fis, : : ‘ ‘ crop we raise. ant aiternate rows 
prete silos $2.17. In some he A of : or alternate hills of each side by 
ss stave silos have been . eee Bi side. 
tfor as little as $1.00 per si: aa eh ae man in Me = ape s his alo, 
: : — — iy: We Deer: ae H soline engine and cattle costing 
pacity = on these ‘ a sees Spin eae ha 600, have more than doubled the 
ah \ jal 1 ; the id ’ Sos = = bg SS carrying capacity of his farm, and so 
res should dispe e idea = re Renee earn as much for him as $5,000 in- 
bby many people that a silo oe ‘ale : = an it ae vested in the farm, and it is im- 
Pi§fyery expensive affair and seh ify 2 AR [det Boone Mgecchergs of digk teas 
foe afforded only by the big es Sa ia horses and 14 cattle before taking a 
mer. In fact, when a silo oR, 4 HOS ae Bagh) sii silo. Now he keeps five horses and 
usiast begins talking—and : Pe me CREO a | 45 cattle on same land, all due to 
‘man who has one is gen- st ie ae Si pr ptt nantly pete ye 
1 fy ae eae r 8 : sec8 ns Sa ass ( ‘4 é or men sa e€ suo paid for itse in 
: Mat the silo oh fs db rites Seas S%, aS boos eee one sone of five or six months.” 
, Af ne Ripimaity petgpn lo ty oe F Then, there is that other silo 
MET We have been saying os bias es enthusiast, Mr. A. L. French; 
foralong time that every farmer Sa ae . Ls 3 = Saipan we! — a 
Who has ten dairy cows or a Br gh ae aOTESS GAG BOG? Gc Sneep, an 
Sects number of other ee. ay openly declares that no man 
MGT have a silo. but z: st can get the full value out of his 
SEN wecks aco we * oak : corn crop if he doesn’t put part 
ished a little note from Mr. D. — By ie of it, at least, into a silo. 
®. Harris, of Virginia, who gave a i : i; We believe, too, that there 
his experience that it pays to = ; a3 should be fifty silos in the South 
Ve a silo for only three‘ cows. r tiie: ae é- where there is now one. That 
a. Harris has a silo only 7 feet . o is why we feel impelled to call 
diameter, so that he can feed special attention to the matter 
Mut the silage fast enough to just now and to urge every 
keep it sweet. > reader who has any consider- 
)Mr. Harris is an enthusiast, | able number of stock to investi- 
course; but just listen to; Mr. | ae, gate and see if it will not pay 
AM. Worden: ; ae | him to build a silo this year. He 
he silo is no more an experi- | need not do it right now, of 
zit is a scientific, proven factor course; July or August may suit 
Sa Ber soemetcl mon voles better, but right now he must 
Praise and it is now considered a | be starting the crops to go into 
fime necessity on well ordered | it. Let’s double the number of 
—— In fact, tien man, on $100 or silos in our territory this year 
dan land can hardly exist as and see if there is not a great 
“profit. . : : g 
(profit-making producer without | increase in profits next year as 
a result. 
The man who is sure he does 
not need a silo should also in- 
Many of the things which we supposed 








4 itsolves absolutely many prob- 
|eMs. First, the farmer can save all 
A bp enectly in ba seasons oa ac ‘ 
Pp climates or windy seasonsfJand locations. I had _ two-thirds to i i ibiliti 
eree-fourths of my corn rot one year because it stood out in the shock durin —— silo ee (psy : 
ag, warm, wet spell. In a silo it would have been saved perfectly, andall | 4 '¢W years ago were lor the “big farmer only are now recognized 
ie fine feed for all kinds of stock. | Second, it makes the entire crop into | as good for, = in the 7 of, the “average” farmer, and as the 
lestof feed; corn stalks, corn cobs, tassels, etc., if only put in wet and we ears go on this average farmer is goi 
Mked in and kept from all air. Even corn that has stood in shock all win- Sch ier The pg is one of regs = gia me more hn : 
if thoroughly wet and finely cut up, will make good ensilage and be ta sil hi 9 : : - $0, Mr. smal Farmer, why 
Bhed and eaten clean if sound. Third, it makes far more anda far better | NOt a silo this year: Or if not this year, why not next? 
pality of manure and that makes more and better crops than the old meth- 
of of ee and converts the entire plant as soon as fed and digested 
othe best kind of fertilizers. we cobs and dry corn stalks may take years | THIS WEEK Problems of the Trucking District, 2; Use the Harrow More 
decay and liberate the plant food contained. The silage is partly pre- | ———————— Freely, 3; When the Boll Weevil Comes, 4; Corn and Soy 
ested in the silo and is relished and digested perfectly by all kinds of live | Beans, 5; From North Carolina to Mexico, 6; How to Buy Cottonseed Meal, 
Kk. , 8; Take Care of the Moisture, 9; A Study of Foods, 10; Asia’s Greatest Les- 
| “Not a single head on my farm that does not get a ration of it twice daily | son for the South, 13; Feeding the Work Stock, 14; How to Use some Fer- 
grass to grass. Horses, hogs, mules, jacks, hens and turkeys, all but | tilizers, 16; Poor Chickens and Good, 18; Varieties of Pecans, 20. 


(Courtesy International Harvester Co. 
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What “Per Cent’ Means. 











NE OF THE greatest difficulties we have in 
QO explaining fertilizers is that farmers stum- 
ble at the per cent, failing to understand 
taat it simply means in a fertilizer so many pounds 
in each 100 pounds of the material. Hence, a 
ton of 16 per cent acid phos- 
phate will contain 320 pounds 
of phosphoric acid. Nitrate of 
soda containing 5.7 per cent of 
nitrogen has 5.7 pounds of ni- 
trogen, and so on with other 
materials, the percentage sim- 
ply meaning so many pounds 
per hundred. Then, if you want 
a 2—8—2 fertilizer you can 
get all that there is of value in 
it in 1,000 pounds of 16 per 
cent acid phosphate, 250 pounds of nitrate of so- 
da and 80 pounds of muriate of potash, making 
1,330 pounds. But if the manufacturer sent you 
1,330 pounds when you ordered a ton you would 
write back to him that you ordered a ton of 
2—8—2; so he accommodated you by adding 670 
pounds of sand, and you pay for sacking it and 
freighting it when you have plenty of better sand 
on your farm. The manufacturer is not to blame, 
but the farmer who imagines that a low price 
means cheapness, and who, to make the low- 
grade, demands that the manufacturer put in 
the filler. Of course, by using kainit instead of 
muriate of potash there would be less filler need- 
ed, but still 430 pounds of the sand. If you took 
the 1,330 pounds and put in your own filler you 
could buy it cheaper. The same is true of the 
3—8—3 which many tobacco growers use, and 
get the potash in the form of kainit that always 
damages the quality of the leaf, and they still 
pay for some filler, though less, of course, than 
in 2—8—2. If you make your own 2—8—2, you 
can use rich, dry, sifted soil as a filler and in- 
crease the value of the article, for some manufac- 
turers make a filler of the burnt sand and iron 
oxide left from making sulphuric acid from iron 
pyrites, as it is a very convenient material. This 
material has no value whatever in the fertilizer. 
Instead of getting all the nitrogen from nitrate 
of soda, it would be better to use but 100 pounds 
and get the remainder from some organic mate- 
rial like dried blood which has 10.6 pounds of 
nitrogen in 100 pounds, and you would thus need 
less filler. But, knowing the amounts of nitro- 
gen, phosphoric acid and potash in the different 
materials, it should be easy for any one to get the 
per cent of each wanted in a fertilizer mixture, re- 
membering that 1 per cent in a ton means one 
pound in each 100 pounds in the 2,000. 
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What Farmers Want to Know. 


tatoes the following year on land where 

Irish potatoes were last grown?” Before 
trying to explain a fact, it is well to know if it is 
a fact. The inquirer is in a great sweet potato- 
growing section, which also grows early Irish po- 
tatoes for the Northern markets. On these Irish 
potatoes he uses heavily a very high-grade com- 
mercial fertilizer, many I know using an article 
that analyzes 7—6—-5. The residual effect of 
this is to cause a heavy vine growth in the sweet 
potatoes, and as you commonly cover the land for 
sweet potatoes with pine straw and woods trash, 
you still further tend to make vine growth instead 
of potatoes. Now, if he followed the Irish pota- 
toes with cowpeas and cut them for hay, and then 
sowed the land in crimson clover as a winter 
cover, and a crop to take the place of the pine 
leaves, he could let the clover mature and then 
use on the sweet potatoes a liberal dressing of 
acid phosphate and potash, and no matter how 
heavily the vines grew, he would make potatoes. 
And more than that, he would be improving the 
general fertility of the soil. The sweet potatoes 
fail because of the deficiency of phosphoric acid 
and potash in the light soil, and not because the 
vines grow too large. 


W HY IS IT that you can not grow sweet po- 


& 

HUNGARIAN MILLET.—‘Is millet a good hay 
for horses, and is kaffir corn fodder good? How 
about Canada peas and oats, or spring Oregon 
vetch and oats?’’ Millet cut as soon as it heads 
will make fair hay, but if the seed are let mature, 
it is dangerous for horses. Kaffir corn fodder is 


airly good, bu ndian corn fodder is better. 
Kaffir corn stands a drouth better than Indian 
corn. Oregon vetch is simply a coined name for 
the common Vicia sativa. Canada peas and oats 
may at times do well, but are very uncertain any- 
where south of New York. Sown in the fall in 
the South they sometimes succeed, but, as a rule, 
they do not. 
x 

CORN AEFTBR COTTON.—‘Please explain the 
fact often stated that corn after cotton is more ex- 
haustive to the soil than cotton after corn.’’ Be- 
fore trying to explain a fact, it is necessary to 
prove that it is a fact. Now, I do not believe that 
corn after cotton is more exhaustive than corn be- 
fore cotton. 

ws 

TO KILL MOLES.—To destroy moles get a can 
of carbon bisulphide, and punch holes here and 
there along the mole’s run and pour a teaspoon- 
ful of the liquid in each hole and pack the earth 
back. Keep at it as fresh runs are found, and 
you can soon rid a garden of moles. Keep the 
liquid away from fire for the fumes will explode. 

xj 

OLD RICH GARDEN.—A garden that for years 
has had an annual dressing of stable manure will 
be greatly helped by using some Thomas phos- 
phate and potash on it. My garden has been 
heavily covered with manure for two years, and 
this spring I am adding the phosphate and potash 
liberally all over the land. This will make pota- 
totoes in spite of big vines. Big vines are all 
right if you have the mineral plant foods that 
make the potatoes. 

& 

HOW TO GROW BROOM CORN.—tThere is no 
difficulty in growing broom corn if any one has 
grown sorghum, for the cultivation is identical. 
The difficulty comes in handling the crop. It 
takes some skill to know just when to break it 
over or table it. Then you will need curing sheds 
and machinery for cleaning it and baling it, and 
the chances are, that if you raise and try to mar- 
ket one crop, you will never plant another. The 
broom corn éulture is mainly confined to the rich 
prairie soils of the Central West, where they are 
equipped with means for handling the crop and 
skilled men to handle it. Better stick to cotton 
and farm right with corn and cotton and oats. 

& 

NITRATE OF SODA.—‘‘Will ammonia from ni- 
trate of soda last as long in the ground as from 
cottonseed meal?’’ Properly speaking, there is no 
ammonia in nitrate of soda. It has nitrate in the 
readily available form for the plants, and leaches 
from the soil rapidly if not used at once by plants. 
Cottonseed meal must go through the process of 
nitrification by the bacteria in the soil till the am- 
monia in it is changed to a nitrate that plants can 
use. Hence it takes longer for plants to get the 
nitrogen from the cottonseed meal than from ni- 
trate of soda. 


a] 

BEDDING SWEET POTATOES.—I bed them in 
pure sand in a frame covered with glass hotbed 
sashes. Put in a good layer of sand, bed the po- 
tatoes and then cover them two inches with sand. 
Water well and put on the sashes and let them 
stay closed till there are signs of sprouting. Af- 
ter that give air on all sunny days by slipping the 
sashes down a little. Keep them moist with luke- 
warm water, but not wet. They make well rooted 
slips and short and stout. Bedding clean, sound 
potatoes in clean sand will prevent rot to a great 
extent and give you more healthy plants. 


te 

CROSSING SEED CORN.—‘I want to cross 
Boone County White corn with a corn that I have, 
planting a seed plot for the purpose. How shall 
I do it?” Plant each alternate row of the two 
corns, and as soon as the tassels show, take out 
all from the Boone County rows so that the pollen 
must come from the other corn. Then get seed 
from the de-tasseled rows. The result will be a 
mixture that you will have to select for years to 
get into a new fixed type, for you will have brok- 
en up the old heredity and will have to establish 
a new one, and in all probability, you would do 
better to stick to the Boone County White corn 
in your section (Kentucky), and improve it by 
crossing with selected ears in the same way. 

& 

KILLING A COW.—‘‘I have an old cow that is 
not milking, and I want to fatten her for beef. 
[ have been giving her a bushel and a half of hulls 
and a peck of cottonseed meal and all the peavine 
hay she will eat, but she keeps thin and her bowels 
are always loose.”’ You will probably soon have 
a dead cow at that rate. You are feeding too 


much protein feed, and should change and give 
more corn meal and fodder. 


Hulls have a the- 


oretic food value, but it taxes the digesti 
energy of the animal to digest them, go that | 
are of little value as roughage. You are fi they 
a great deal too much cottonseed mea) “eting 


pounds a day, with the peavine hay, ig abunday 
Then give her some corn or corn meal ang «* 
stover. Corp 


Ms 

FLOATS.— "What is the best way t 
fioats?’’, The best way is to mix the floats jy tt, 
ble and lot manure, about 100 pounds 0 8 te 
On land where a growth of crimson clove has 
been turned under, you can apply 800 to 1,004 
pounds of floats profitably. On land deficient in 
organic decay, it will be a good while before floats 
alone will have much effect on the crops, 





Problems of the Trucking , Districts 


emamaemenal 


SUBSCRIBER on the lower part of the 
A Eastern Shore of Virginia wants to ¢ 


some cotton there. There is no doubt that 
cotton will grow in the very mild climate anq lo 
summers of this section. It was formerly grown j, 
small patches in these counties and the Southeast. 
ern counties of Maryland when there wag q Spin- 
ning wheel and loom on every farm to make the 
warp for the fustian that was then made and won, 
by the farmers. I can well remember the farmers 
in all this section wearing home-made blue fustiay 
clothes, the filling of wool and the warp of cotton 
that was ginned and carded by hand on the farms, 
The object of our correspondent is to get Deople 
in his section to growing something besides pota. 
toes, for all that section is devoted to early Irish 
potatoes, and especially to sweet potatoes, and he 
thinks that they are carrying their eggs in on 
basket too much. The immense crop of Irish 
potatoes last year there and around Norfolk was 
rather disastrous to the growers. But whether 
they can make a better thing from cotton is 4 
question. 

My own opinion is that they are especially well 
located for a general truck business, and that ip 
stead of taking up farm crops, they should vary 
their culture of vegetables. Grow a smaller area 
in the two kinds of potatoes, practice a rotation 
that will bring a winter cover of clover on their 
iland where there is no winter truck crop, and grow 
other sorts of vegetable crops. Sets of the Queen 
or Pearl onion that can be planted in the fall and 
bunched green for market in February, will pay 
better than potatoes. Early Milan turnips sow 
in February can also be bunched and sold prof: 
ably, for I have done it a good ways north d 
there. Early beets also sown in February ani 
bunched for market will pay well. Cucumbers are 
now one of the most profitable crops in southeast 
Maryland, and could be made a very profitable 
crop, if planted and cultivated better than they do 
around Norfolk. Early dewberries and black 
berries, too, can be made profitable there. With 
the rapid railroad transportation they have and the 
abundance of fast freight trains, I would assume 
that they can make a general truck culture very 
profitable. With plenty of glass for forwarding 
the plants, they can put tomatoes into the North- 
ern markets early in June, and they pay véely 
well, and with these they could start canning fat 
tories and use up the remainder after the market 
breaks North. Then to go further, they can do 
what the Northern truckers along the Lake Shore 
region are doing very profitably, growing winter 
vegetables in well constructed and heated greet: 
houses. In the miserable, sunless climate along 
the Northern lakes men are getting rich at this, 
and in the sunny winter climate of the lower end 
of the Peninsula this can be done at far less & 
pense than in the North. What the trucker 
there and: about Norfolk need to know is, that 
intensive work on a limited area is far more 
profitable than trying to cover the whole earth 
with potatoes. Of course, the investment in glass 
is costly, but it can be made gradually as the 
grower gaims experience and skill, for winter fore- 
ing is a matter that demands skill and close attel” 
tion. I know one man up on the Lake Shore it 
Ohio who clears $10,000 annually on a place of 
only ten acres, mainly covered with greenhouses. 
He is but one of hundreds. Last September 
was in a greenhouse near Grand Rapids, Mich., 
that covers nearly two and a half acres, and all 
of it was then in cucumbers, and with hothouse 
cucumbers selling at wholesale for $1.50 Pé& 
dozen, it looks as though there should be profit in 
it. That cucumber crop is by this time succeeded 
by tomatoes going to market and selling for 8” 
eral times the price of the Florida tomatoes 
cause of superior quality. I had rather have te? 
acres in the lower end of the Peninsula ¥@ 
equipped with greenhouses than any hundred acre 
there in potatoes. These crops will beat cotton & 
long ways. Peanuts as a field crop will be better 
there than cotton. 
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use of the harrow, or that they do 









“The Week’s Work on “Business Farm” 


By TAIT BUTLER. 








USE THE HARROW MORE FREELY. 


Better seed-Beds Could Be Prepared at Less Cost if This Im- 
plement Were More Generally Used—You Can’t Afford to Plant 
Poorly Prepared Lands. 


have seen thousands of acres where, 
in breaking the land, this late in the 
spring, the furrow slice has been 
thrown up to bake and dry out into 
clods or lumps, which the smoothing 
harrow would have put in good con- 
dition if run soon enough after the 
plowing was done. 


Kill Grass and Weeds Before Plant- 
ing. 


In plowing during the fall and 
winter it is probably best to leave 
the land rough, and for this reason, 
throwing it up into high, narrow 
beds may be beneficial; but when 
plowing land at this season of the 
year there is no certainty that there 
wild be rain enough before planting 
to pulverize the clods and for that 
reason the disk or smoothing harrow 
should be used before the land dries 
and bakes into clods or even small 
lumps. 

In the Central Southern States the 
rainfall has been much below the 
average for the past 18 months, and 
possibly we may have the other ex- 
treme to deal with soon, but no man 
can afford to depend on his guess 
at what the weather is going to be. 
The only safe course is to do his 
work well under existing conditions 
and as changes occur, fit his farming 
operations to the needs of the occa- 
sion. Unless we get more rain than 
we did last spring in the section re- 
ferred to, there will be trouble in 
getting a stand, which might have 
easily been avoided by a better pre- 
paration of the seed bed. 


The man who works sandy land 
sees less need of the smoothing har- 
row than those on heavier lands; but 
everywhere and always, a finely pul- 
verized and compact or firm seed- 
bed is best. 

Thousands of acres are being 
planted that were not broken until 
a short time before planting and then 
never harrowed before the seed are 
planted. Clods, tufts of sod, and 
even weeds and grass are abundant 
when the crop is planted. These could 
easily have been destroyed before 
the crop was planted, but are difficult 
to get rid of after the crop is up, 
and if done at all it must be accom- 
plished at much greater expense tlLan 
would have been necessary before the 
crop was planted 


How the Harrow Will Save Time and 
Expense. 


Surely all this re-bedding of the 
lands plowed during the winter is 
also costing 4oo mueh, when the land 
can be putin better condition with 
the disk or smoothing harrow, at 
about one-half the cost. Even many 
of the better class of farmers do too 
much work with the plow, which 
at best is a slow-going and expensive 
tool with which to cultivate the land, 
but our protest is not so much 
against too large a use of the plow 
in preparing the seed-bed as against 
the failure to prepare a good seed- 
bed. The plow not only does less 
work, but after the land is once 
broken, will not do nearly as good 
work as the disk or smoothing har- 
row. It is truly heart-breaking to see 
the condition in which most of the 
land is being planted. The man who 
is giving some attention to a better 
preparation of the soil before plant- 
ing, is apt to think others are doing 
the same, but it is still unfortunate- 


AN THERE possibly be any 
(; doubt about the value of the 

smoothing and disk harrows in 
preparing the seed-bed? This is one 
thing about which we have felt con- 
gdent. It has seemed to us that 
there could possibly be no sort of 
doubt of the great value of the har- 
yw in pulverizing the soil, but a 
vo tarough the country will con- 
yee any ONS that many people have 
ather never heard of the harrow or 
se they do not believe in its great 
aad universal usefulness. This paper 
ys urged and insisted on a more 
general use of the harrow, until the 
qditor had fancied nothing further 
need be said on the subject—for a 
ime at least; but recent trips 
trough the farming sections have 
shown him the error of his conclu- 
dons. Not one-fourth, probably not 
metenth, of the farmers of the 
south make sufficient use of the har- 
row. 


southern Farmers Do Not Appreciate 
the Harrow. 


Are we mistaken in our estimate 
of its value amd the use to which it 
should be put, or are the tillers of 
the soil, throughout the South, mis- 
taken? It almost seems as if many 
farmers have never yet heard of the 


not believe what we have thought 
weknew about its value. The situa- 
tin is truly a perplexing one. Sure- 
ly, ware not mistaken in the be- 
lief that he smoothing or disk har- 
tw should have universal use in 
preparing the seed-bed; but if we are 
not, then the majority of Southern 
farmers are either neglectful or still 
wmconvinced of the need of a better- 
prepared seed-bed and the value of 
the harrow in obtaining that needed, 
improvement in the condition of the 
soil before planting the crops. 

During the past two weeks we 





A FOOD STORY 


Makes a Woman of 70 “One in 
10,000.” - 


Tae widow of one of Ohio’s most 
distinguished newspaper editors and 
‘famous leader in politics in his 
ty, says she is 70 years old and a 
“sttonger woman than you will find 
ten thousand,” and she credits her 
ine physical condition to the use of 
Grape-Nuts: 

“Many years ago I had a terrible 
fill which permanently injured my 
tomach. For years I lived on a pre- 
datation of corn starch and milk, but 
it grew so repugnant to me that I 
tad to give it up. Then I tried, one 
itter another, a dozen different kinds 
ot cereals, but the process of diges- 
tion gave me great pain. 

“It was not until I began to use 
Grape-Nuts food three years ago that 
[found relief. It has proved, with 
he dear Lord’s blessing, a great boon 
me. It brought me health and 
‘gor such as I never expected to 
‘ain enjoy, and in gratitude I never 
fall to sound its praises.” Name 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 


“There’s a Reason.” 
Phar for it in the little book, ‘‘The 
ve to Wellville,” to be found in 


Ever tead the above letter? A new 
we appears from time to time. They 
a Renuine, true, and full of human 





awakened to a full appreciation of 
what a good seed-bed means. When 
we see how the land is prepared it is 
easy to understand why the average 
farmer makes 15 bushels of corn and 
a third of a bale of cotton to the 
acre, while the best farmers make 
40 to 60 bushels of corn and % to 
1 bale to the acre. 

Use the harrows, use them thor- 
oughly and frequently before the erop 
is planted, and then use them some 
more. 

We have just one more word on 
this subject, Mr. Good Farmer. Can 
you not, by a little friendly advice, 
induce your neighbor, who has not 
done so in the past, to use the harrow 
as much as you have found it pro- 
fitable to use it, and then insist on 
his using it still a little more? 





FIT TO TAKE INTO THE HOME. 


Messrs. Editors: To tell you the 
truth, The Progressive Farmer is so 
strongly established in our household 
that I would not try to farm without 
it, and my boy chases in many sub- 
scriptions to you. [I encourage my 
neighbors to read it because it is 
worth while to them. I regard your 
paper as one of the half-dozen best 
technical papers printed in the Unit- 
ed States, and if you think a minute 
and consider what some of the tech- 
nical papers are, you will understand 
just how I class you. 

Among strictly farm papers, I know 
of none in its class, and am familiar 
with most of the good ones. 

Another reason I like The Pro- 
gressive Farmer is that it is fit to 
take into the home. I don’t care to 
put on the reading table in my home 
the many miscellaneous doubtful ad- 









vertisements that nearly all the farm 

papers print, besides the fake medi- 

cine ads. BION H. BUTLER., 
Southern Pines, N. C. 


STUMP PULLER COST ONLY 
$13.38. 

Messrs. Editors: Please correct 
price of stump puller in my letter, 
published last week. It should have 
been $13.38 instead of $138.50. I 
will say that the puller we ordered 
was the Hercules, advertised in the 
best farm paper I ever read. If I 
ever make a success at farming, I 
will owe it to The Progressive Farm- 
er, as I am one of the uneducated 
farmers, of which we have too many. 
Still they are here and time and 
training will only get shut of them. 

I am going to try a riding culti- 
vator this year, and if it is a success 
on our hillsides where we have ter- 
races and short rows and gullies and 
ditches, then it is a success any- 
where, and I know it to be a success 
tc some extent on some of our hill- 
sides. Some have already tried them 
and liked them. N. BD. POR. 

Sanford, N. C., R. 3. 








For Improvement of Soils, for Larger Crops 
USE 


NITRAGIN 


(U. S. Patent No. 570918). 


$2 spent on Nitrogen-producing crops 
will save you at least two-thirds on your 
fertilizer bills and produce a healthy soil 
and luxuriant crops. 


Nitragin for more than 1,000,000 acres 
sold in Germany during 1909. We guaran- 
tee success. 


German American Nitragin Company. 
Postal will bring information. 
CARL TEERLING, SAVANNAH, GA. 
General Agency for the Southeast. 


























GREATEST LABOR SAVER OF THEM ALL 





Simple 


Practi- 
cal 


Effi- 
cient 


Cheap 


FOOSHE CULTIVATING HARROW 


Thoroughly cultivates 10 to 15 acres cotton, corn, etc., per day, instead of hoe, and better 
than hoe. No use working about “hoe hands'’—no hoe hands needei. One man and horse 
do work of 10 to 15 hoe hands—and do it better. Does not chop, but thins at each cultiva- 
tion, nearly to a stand; only slight chopping necessary. Frequent, rapid, light cultivation 
possible over large area—2 rows at a time as fast as horse walks. Ideal as crust-burster, 
instead of weeder—better results. Sweep travels in mddle; harrow wheels revolve on 
plant beds, among the young plants and cultivates them, does not injure them. Keeps crust 
broken, conserves moisture and prevents grass (grass cannot grow until a crust forms). 
Should be on hand before planting. Order now. Supply limited for 1911. Printed infor- 
mation and testimonials on application. Price $7.50. 





H. C. MIDDLETON, Distributor, Augusta, Ga. 




















k Oaks One Wheel Cotton and Corn Planter j 


The Strongest, Simplest and most practical One Wheel 
Planter on the market. Here are facts to prove it. 


Plants ina furrow orona ridge. Provided with runner and shoe opener. 
soil to any depth by simply loosening one bolt. 
other seeds. Changed in a minute. 


Opens 
Same hopper used for cotton, corn ard 


Special device separates seed and prevents it from falling in a wad- 

Plants seed in a solid row or in hills any distance apart. Quantity instantly 

regulated to suit. Hopper never clogs. Change of plates unnecessary to 

change distances. The wheel which rolls and assists in covering seed 

is keptfree from dirt by adjustable scraper on frame. Trigger at- 

tached to handles throws Planter out of gear. Plates for planting 

=, Peas, peanuts, and sorghum can be furnished. 

Machine complete weighs 95 pounds. Wonderfully 

practical. Costs but little. **‘Durable as the 
Oak.”’ Sold on our 


Co-operative Easy Payment Plan. 
Write us at once for all particulars. 


Oaks Manufacturing Co., 










Thoroughly 
Practica 
Sold on Easy 
Terms. 














Merege, ly true, that only a few have yet 














NEW BERN, N. C. J 
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Farmers in the Eastern Part of the Cotton Belt Should Be Pre- 
paring Now for the Time That is Surely Coming—Some Crops 


to Supplement Cotton. 
RADICAL change in the crops 
A of any agricultural State is a 
matter of serious and tre- 
mendous importance. Rapid changes 
in the cropping system of any coun- 
try do not take place except under 
unusual conditions and influences, 
and when such changes do occur, a 
great disturbance and demoralization 
of business results. For illustra- 
tion, Louisiana produced $35,000,- 
000 worth of cotton and $12,000,- 
000 worth of corn in 1900, and $15,- 
000,000 worth of cotton and $35,- 
000,000 worth of corn in 1910. This 
is a most marvellous change, in the 
two chief crops of the State, to have 
taken place in 10 years. No educa- 
tional movement could bring about 
such a change. It took the compell- 
ing force of the destruction of the 
cotton crop by the boll weevil to 
bring about this revolution. In this 
change, however, agricultural and 
business disturbances occurred, 
which, in many localities, approach- 
ed panic and demoralization. 
The effects of the appearance of 


the boll weevil, in its march from 
west to east, have been much the 
same everywhere, differing only in 
degree, not in kind. These effects 
have been hurtful, chiefly because 
they forced themselves upon the peo- 
ple suddenly and found them un- 
prepared. 

Will We Learn from Texas and 

Louisiana? 

Will the East learn a lesson from 
the results of the ravages of the boll 
weevil in the West and begin the 
adoption of a cropping system in 
time to make the change, forced by 
the boll weevil, less sudden and 
harmful; or will it continue the one- 
crop system and remain unprepared 
for the changes which must as cer- 
tainly be made when the boll weevil 
does arrive as day follows the night? 

No student of the human race, es- 
pecially of the conservative, slow- 
changing farmer class, expects any 
section to prepare for the boll wee- 
vil, in the sense of making all the 
changes before the arrival of the 
weevil, which its actual appearance 
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It tells in detail why Security Roo 
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210 Filmore Ave. 
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ECURITY Roofing has a patented, 
six-inch, asphalt-cement-welded joint 


rain, snow, heat, frost or even a shower of 


other agency cause leaking or trouble. 
Every nail-head is covered by the full thickness of 


Thus, one of the commonest causes of leaks is entirely 
No coal-tar products or inferior volatile oils 
are used in Security Roofing. 


Security Roofing is made in three styles—Gravel Surface, 
Coarse Feldspar, and Fine Feldspar. 
It can also be furnished with burlap insertion 
for siding or roofs over one-half pitch. 


There is a Security Agent in almost every town. 


Write for Free Book, “The Requirements of a GOOD Roof.” 


how easy it is to weld the patented 6-inch joint. 


The National Roofing Co. 


Manufacturers of Asphalt Roofing and Paint 


Address all communications to 


or a 
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The above illustration shows 
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will foree; but is it too much to 
hope that the eastern part of the 
Cotton Belt may prepare for the in- 
evitable changes by a study of those 
crops and conditions which must be 
developed to meet the necessities re- 
sulting from the invasion of the in- 
sect into any section? That the sec- 
tions now being invaded by the wee- 
vils are better prepared than that 
part of our Cotton Belt first invaded 
is apparent; but this better prepara- 
tion consists almost entirely in a 
better knowledge of the changes 
which must be made to meet the de- 
struction of a large part of the cot- 
ton crop, rather than in having actu- 
ally made those changes before the 
arrival of the boll weevil. 


A Change Inevitable. 


A change in our cropping system 
is inevitable. A depleted soil and 
the high price of foodstuffs have 
been gradually effecting a.change in 
our farming, and forcing greater at- 
tention to the production of home 
supplies; but this change has been 
taking place very slowly. The visita- 
tion of the boll weevil forces it at 
once. Such a change can not be 
made at once without disaster to 
many. New crops” require new 
knowledge and new equipment, and 
these can not be acquired suddenly. 

It is our duty, therefore, to ad- 
monish those sections of the coun- 
try, which still have time to pre- 
pare for the certain change before 
them, to do so to the fullest extent 
possible. 

To what crops shall we turn to 
take the place of a part of the cot- 
ton crop? Tobacco is an excellent 
crop in many sections; but the large 
amount of hand labor it demands, 
the small acreage which one man 
can cultivate, and its influences tend- 
ing toward soil depletion and the 
one-crop idea or practice, make its 
adoption, as a general crop for the 
South, undesirable. 


Soy Beans and Peanuts. 


In fact, our experience with the 
one crop, cotton, and the results of 
the one-crop system everywhere and 
at all times in the history of farm- 
ing, makes the choosing of any one 
crop to take the place of the cotton 
crop undesirable if it were possible. 
The cotton acreage must be de- 
creased when the boll weevil comes, 
but no one crop can be found that 
can take its place and to this extent, 
at least, the invasion of the boll 
weevil is not an unmixed evil. We 
must select several new crops to ad- 
just our cropping system to the new 
conditions. We must grow more food 
crops and more crops for soil im- 
provement. Of these the peanut and 
the soy bean stand out prominently 
as offering tremendous possibilities. 
Of these two the peanut must be 
given first place in all those sections 
fitted to its growth. The sandy and 
sandy-loam cotton lands offer the 
best conditions for peanut growing. 
The clay lands and the northern part 
of the Cotton Belt may well adopt 
the soy bean as one valuable crop 
for meeting their needs for a sub- 
stitute for a part of the cotton area. 
The peanut is promising because 
is a nitrogen gatherer, and our 
soils need nitrogen, which we now 
buy in commercial fertilizers, and 
for which we pay many millions an- 
nually. It is promising because at 
the ruling prices for many years past 
it is as good a money crop as cotton 
at from 10 to 12 cents a pound. It 
is a promising crop because it is an 
excellent food crop for man and 
beast. It is our heapest hog feed, 
making pork at one-half the cost we 
now pay for it, by the millions of 
dollars worth every year. It fur- 
nishes more and better oil than the 
seed of cotton, which it may dis- 
place. The peanut improves the soil, 
when proper methods are followed, 
sells for a price which makes it a 
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valuable money crop and 


both hay and ‘‘grain’’ fop " 
stock. ont tine 


With the sole exception of 
perhaps no crop grown on our fame 
is the equal of the Peanut, ag g 
eral farm crop. It is inferior to 
ton because it will regent R 
nlore promptly and because the 
gro, who is a large agriculturg 
ducer in the South, has never 
ed to grow any other crop ag 
cotton; but it is superior to cotton 
in that it is a soil improver, has 
shorter growing season and ig g tood 
crop for man and beast. 
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Don’t Depend on Any One Crop, 











But the peanut offers no encour. 
agement for the one crop or “gy, 
rich-quick” idea. It must be hap. 
dled intelligently to be profitapj, 
and the man who does not know jt 
thoroughly should not begin wi, 
the cultivation of a large area, T 
make it profitable, large yields must 
be produced, but to produce large 
crops its cultivation must be thor. 
oughly understood. For this reagoy 
a few acres of peanuts should jy 
tried on every farm where soil exigts 
suitable for its growth, in order that 
we may better understand its cuit. 
vation when the cotton acreage must 
be decreased. The boll weevil wil 
cause us to cease to grow cotton on 
the lands unsuited to its production f™ .,. 
and on which it has never beenm 
profitable, but with peanuts, goy 
beans, cowpeas and velvet beans to 
occupy those lands and build them 
up, and the tremendous possibilities 
which these and our facilities for 
corn production offer, there is no 
need for panic because of the in- 

























































































evitable coming of the boll weevil, best of al 
if we will but learn how to grow iyrovem« 
our soils 


these crops and adapt our cropping 
system and our agriculture to the 
changed conditions gradually, in- 
stead of waiting, unprepared, until 
forced to make the sudden change. 
This change can only become disas 
trous by our being compelled 
make it suddenly and without prop 
er knowledge and sufficient prepara 
tion. 

A new agriculture has ever been 
inevitable. Existing conditions were 
forcing it slowly, but the boll weevil 
causes it to assume the form of 4 
revolution. Revolutions are always 
disturbing, but not always perma- 
nently hurtful. 
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Toasties 


on the pantry shelf. 
Served in a minute. 


With cream or stewed fruit. 
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“The Memory Lingers” 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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EXPECT IT was 25 years ago 
that I was privileged to listen 
for more than an hour to Mr. 


when I hear people 
talking now, that 
farmers’ insti- 
tutes do not pay, 
my thoughts go 
back across that 
quarter century 
and [I try to esti- 
“mate what that 
one institute talk 
was worth to me 
alone, and I only 


A, L. FRENCH. one of 400 per- 


sons who were thrilled with the pos- 


sibilities of that great forage crop as 
told by that great thinking and soil- 


loving farmer. 
Of course, we had always grown 


“clover, but we had failed—as many 


fail to-day——to grasp the full mean- 
ing of the legume crops to us and 
our soils. How I wish we here in 
the South would come to realize 
fully what corn and forage crops 
would mean to us if we, for the next 
i0 years, would make the fullest use 
possible of them on all our farms. It 
yould mean the doubling of our 
crop of cotton on the present acre- 
age, It would mean ten times our 
present output of live stock, and our 
amual income from this source 
would be up in the billions. But the 
best of all would be the permanent 
improvement that would come to 


our soils. 


On our place we are not as yet 
making use of the forage crops that 
‘wemight and shall,*but for the past 
three years every acre of Sunny 
F 4me Farm has produced some sort 
@alegume crop some time during 
the year, and the corn crop during 
tach year has averaged about one- 


‘ith of the entire acreage of the: 


farm. I can not say that our crop 
Yields have quite doubled during this 
‘time, but would not be stretching 
the facts to any great extent were I 
0 make the statement, and I know 
‘the gross sales from the farm have 
doubled, and this without a single 
Visit from the commercial fertilizer 
Man during the time. 


Some Other Good Feed Crops. 

Corn is certainly a wonderful crop, 
‘the grain being a splendid food for 
both man and beast; the greatest 
single grain food we have in Ameri- 
}, no doubt, and when produced on 
00d soil by the use of the most 
*onomical methods of preparation, 
tiltivation and harvesting, the for- 
@ alone, when fed to good stock, 
jMll very nearly, if not .quite, pay 
the cost of growing the crop. 

The writer has always believed 
orn to be our greatest ‘non-legumi- 
tous forage crop, but we have oth- 
%$such as sorghum and kafir corn, 
tat do well on poorer soils, and 
"*¥ should be grown very extensive- 
Ever much of the South where 
@ 80il is too thin as yet to produce 

“vy crops of corn. But this thin 
ot what we must work away from 
he South, and so we turn to the 
2 imes that at the same time they 
'» Producing the forage are, because 

their nitrogen-gathering habit, 

Proving the soil in this particular, 
m by reason of their strong, deep- 
powing roots, burrowing down into 

Subsoil, are aerating the soil 

‘bringing dormant plant food from 

B Subsoil for the use of succeeding 


_lrer Much of our hill section 
-® the annual ‘crimson clover is 





eat its best the old-fashioned red 
pling varieties are great hay 


ps 





o Great Crops Which Will Enable the Farmer to Keep More 
Live Stock, to Build Up His Land and to Make More Money. 





By A. L. French, Route 2, Byrdville, Va. 


crops and because of the dense sod 
they produce are better soil binders. 

The man who has a fine corn crop 
just in the shooting stage and acre- 
age of red sapling clover in full 
bloom ready to put the mower into, 
bas a very contented self-satisfied 
teeling hanging about him and the 
cattle and the sheep over in the pas- 
ture must have, I am sure, a feeling 
that, whatever the winter may be, 
they will suffer no hardship, as one 
of the best rations in the world is 
waiting for their use. We are not 
forgetting the June-sown peas, the 
harvesting season of which comes a 
little later in the year, and in this 
connection I want to talk a little of 
another legume that comes along 
with the peas, that I believe has won- 
derful possibilities as a hay and 
grazing crop, especially in the South. 
We have been increasing our acre- 
age of soy beans yearly for the past 
four years and are thinking more 
of this forage crop each succeeding 
year. We found it rather a hard 
crop to become established on our 
place, except on land that we could 
top dress with stable manure, so we 
began by sowing a few of the soy 
beans with the broadcast peas, some 
few quarts per acre with the peas in 
the corn at laying-by time, and by 
this means the most of our land has 
become inoculated and the beans are 
making better crops each year. . 


Plant Soy Beans and Cowpeas To- 
gether. 


We have tried different methods 
of seeding the crop and this year 
sowed our entire acreage in two-foot 
rows (where designed for hay), using 
8 quarts of Mammoth soy beans and 
the same amount of Wonderful peas 
per acre, drilling them with our two- 
row corn planter (4 feet) and dou- 
bling the rows. We like this meth- 
od of seeding on good soil, as the 
planter, being equipped with depth- 
regulating guards and levers, puts 
the seed at exactly the depth we 
wish it to be planted. This is im- 
portant with the soy, as if the seed 
are planted too deep they will not 
come up evenly, if at all. We pre- 
pared a very fine seed-bed, planted 
the seed as stated above, then rolled 
the land with the big roller, giving 
no further cultivation. The soys 
growing upright hold the peas up off 
the land, making a clean job of cut- 
ting with the mower possible. By 
the middle of July the peas almost 
covered the spaces between the rows, 
so it was impossible for much crab- 
grass to grow, and what did grow 
was really a benefit to the hay, bal- 
ancing the feed and making the cur- 
ing of the peas and beans less trou- 
blesome. The soys sown broadcast 
with the peas in the corn fields make 
splendid pig feed, as they seed more 
heavily than the peas and are not so 
soon injured with the wet weather 
in the fall. No hay we have ever 
raised is so much relished by cattle, 
sheep and horses. Many a time 
have I seen our horses go to the hay 
racks for the soy bean hay before 
consuming their corn, and, by the 
way, I don’t know a better or cheap- 
er feed for work horses than this 
combination, corn and soy bean hay. 
We like. to use the late-maturing 
peas, such as the Wonderful or Clay, 
to go with the Mammoth Yellow 
beans, as they mature together. We 
cut the crop when the beans in the 
pods are about half grown, 

I have noticed writers objecting 
to the soys becailse of the heavy 
hard stalks which they say are not 
eaten by the stock. We have fed 


the - 
The soy is a splendid sofl-improv- 


stock, I haven’t seen it. 

ing and stock-feed crop, and I feel 
that Southern farmers can not grow 
too many acres of them. Try them 
to supplement the peas this season, 
drilling soon after planting corn is 
finished. 
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Easy work for you, light draft for horses, The 
e, low down handy wagon. Steel 
wheels, all heights and tire widths. Save rutting, 
Send for free book on labor saving farm hauling. 
ELECTRIO WHEEL co., Box 6O Quincy, fit. 
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The Gi 
is but 90 days 

In that time his plant must earn a full year’s 

profit. To do this, the quality of the work turned 

out by his outfit must be so good that it will attract enough business 

to keep him busy throughout the ninety days. His machinery must 

be dependable—the kind that will not break down, causing losses and 


delays. Such is the reputation of Continental machinery—produces a 
superior sample under all conditions and works day in and day out. The 


Continental Line ticiones 


Equipment 
Includes the Munger System 


with Munger, Pratt, Winship, Smith or Eagle Gins 
The Munger System is best for the grower. It means a bigger profit to 


him. It produces the sample that gets the top market price even when ‘ 
the cotton is in such condition that other gins can do nothing with it. 


The Ginner with a Munger System is never idle—he is making mone 
throughout the entire png : 


We have trained men whom we will send to the help of anyone who 
is about to install a ginnery, and our expert engineers will prepare 
plans and specifications without cost to our customers. Write to our 
nearest office telling what you intend doing. 


Our big, illustrated catalog is free to those interested. 


Continental Gin Company 


Atlanta, Ga. Dallas, Tex. Birmingham, Ala. 
Memphis, Tenn. Charlotte, N. C. 




























PIEDMONT BUGGIES 


Combine Style, Comfort and Durability 


"THESE are only.a part of the reasons why our buggies are enjoying such a popu- 

larity. We are building the best buggy, considering the price, that skill can 
produce. The advantages we have in building our buggies are many. Our factory 
is located in the Piedmont section, 
which is famous for fine Hardwood 
Timber. Every other kind of ma- 
terial that goes into the making vf a 
Piedmont Buggy is the most select 
grade. Expert mechanics. unexcelled 
manufacturing facilities plus honest 
workmanship are the essential points 
of Piedmont Buggy Superiority. 








Ask your dealer to show you a 
Piedmont Buggy, or write us if you 
‘t know the dealer in your 














PIEDMONT BUGGY CO. 
Box 398, - Monroe, N.C: 


























140 loads this winter and if there 


The Southern Express Company 


Transports all kinds of merchandise, fruits, vegetables, money, valu- 
ables, jewelry, bonds, valuable papers, etc., in connection with other Ex- 
press Companies, to all parts of the United States, Canada, Havana, Nas- 
sau, etc. 

Collection taken with or without goods. Deeds and mortgages taken 
to be recorded and returned. Baggage checks taken and baggage shipped. 

Southern Express Company Travelers’ Money Orders are self-identi- 
fying. Are just the thing when traveling where you are unknown and 
identification difficult. On sale at principal offices of the company. 

In remitting use Southern Express Money Orders. No written appli- 
cations required. If lost, money promptly refunded. Full information 


from Agents. 
Cc. L. LOOP, JOHN B. HOCKADAY, E. M. WILLIAMS, 
one President. Cuseeat 5 si etek sg 
ttanooga, Tenn. Eastern Dept., 
, ¥ Atlanta, Ga. Birmingham, Ala. 
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What Does It Cost To 
Qperate an Automobile? 


rPRaAr depends almost entirely 
on the make of car you buy. 


The first cost of some cars is little, and the 
operating, or second cost, is big. 


The logical and safe thing is to consider the second cost 
first, and te first cost last. 

In designing, in selecting material, in manufacturing Over- 
land cars, we have spared no effort or expense to produce cars 


that will give utmost service at the least possible expense. 

That our policy is correct is amply proven by the unparalleled 
success of the Overland—the most economical car in the world 
both in first cost and second cost. 

There are now about one thousand Overland dealers. One of 
them wants an opportunity to prove to you by actual comparison 
and demonstration the full significance of the strong statement 
just made. 

Twenty-five thousand enthusiastic 


owners will vouch for that statement in no uncertain terms. Be- 
low we reproduce one typical, unsolicited expressitn. We have 
purposely selected from the mass the letter of a physician, because, 
of all men, he is the one who must have an absolutely depend- 
able, economical car for continuous service—summer and winter, 
day and night. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND 
OVERLAND AUTO CO., TOLEDO, OHIO. 

GENTLEMEN—W hen I talked of buying an automobile more than a year ago there were 
many very important questions that no one was prepared to answer: They were con- 
cerning the upkeep of the machine. I have kept a careful tabulated account of my year’s 
expense, and am glad to furnish you with this information. 

With the exception of ten days sickness last winter, my machine has been run as a 
physician runs a machine in his practice scattered all over the city, besides taking many 
pleasure rides of evenings and some Sunday rides to adjoining country towns. 


My gasoline cost me for the year - - - $59.67 
Lubricating oil - - - - 7 - - 8.65 
Transmission grease - - ~ - - 2.63 
Anti-freeze fluid - - - - - 3.25 
Battery cells - - - . - - - 4.25 


This makes for the year an average of 21%c. per day for actual running expenses. 
Other expenses, including all supplies and mending tubes, tires, patches, etc., as well 
as licenses and all expenses connected with owning a machine, cost an additional 23%c 
per day, making a total of 45c. per day. I have not heard of any car that compares with 
the Overland in economy for upkeep. 
Yours for the Overland, 
W. R. STEWART, M. D. 


{ It is, of course, impossible for any manufacturer to say how much it will 
cost an owner to operate his car. There is a wide range of difference in 
conditions and in drivers. The very nature of Overland manufacturing methods insures 
a car that must perforce be efficient, reliable and economical. We know from our own 
experiments and from the actual experience of Overland owners that it offers the greatest 
automobile:value when purchasing price is considered and that it can be operated and 
maintained at less cost than any car of similar rating. We make five models, all with high 
duty, quiet, four-cylinder motors, from 20 to 40 horse-power. There are twenty-two 
body styles, priced from $775 to $1675. This car shown below is Model 51, with fore-doors 
and center control, that is to say, the shifting lever and emergency brake lever are inside 
the car in the center at the left of the driver. Notice on other fore-door makes the 
levers are outside, proving that the body is patched up with the fore-doors to meet 
the latest ideas. Model 51 has a thirty horse-power, four cylinder motor that is a marvel 
of efficiency, quietness and reliability. Dual ignition, magneto and battery, 110-inch 
wheel base, seats five people, tires 34x3% in., three speeds reverse and selective. Brakes 
internal expanding, external contracting. , 


Get in touch with the OVERLAND dealer nearest you and com- 
pare this car with others about this price. Write for CATALOG. 


The Willys-Overland Company 


167 Central Avenue TOLEDO, OHIO 


Model 51, (Fore-Door) 110 in. Whee 





Base, 4-Cylinder, 30 H. P. $1,250 
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By Fred A. Olds. Raleigh N. C. 


TRIP I made through a great 
A zee of cotton-growing coun- 

try, from North Carolina to 
Mexico, in January and February, 
offers many points of interest to 
Progressive Farmer readers: 

Down in South Carolina, although 
it was January, the people were be- 
ginning to talk about cotton and of 
the partial abandonment of the cul- 
tivation of the long-staple or Sea- 
Island cotton, the production of which 
is to be greatly cut. The growers near 
Charleston are to have a warehouse 
of their own in that city and do away 
with middle men. It is found that 
this long-staple cotton can be grown 
just as well if not better, in Florida 
in Alachua and other counties, be- 
tween Jacksonville and Tallahassee, 
and I was shown some of it which 
measured 2% inches in length. The 
seed are very fine and expensive and 
differ from all other cotton seed in 
appearance. It must be borne in 
mind that this cotton in Florida is 
not produced on the coast. Some Sea 
Island is grown in Texas, and does 
well in this State, between Houston 
and Galveston. It is strange, but 
true, that there is no mill in this 
country to utilize this cotton. There 
is a mill in England, perhaps two, 
and one or two in France, and they 
turn out goods from it very much like 
silk. 


No talk was heard about the boll 
weevil until lower Alabama was 
reached, though the experts say it 
is only a question of a few years be- 
fore this pest gets into Georgia, 
South Carolina, North Carolina and 
Tennessee. Mr. John M. Parker, Pres- 
ident of the Southern Commercial 
Congress, tells me that this insect 
thrives best of all in the low and 
damp sections in Louisiana, Ala- 
bama and Mississippi, where there 
is so much undergrowth, green 
all the year round, and so much 
long moss on the trees. At Mobile, 
last autumn the weevils were so nu- 
merous that the winds blew them 
against the windows by thousands. 
They can fly themselves, but they 
like to let the wind, like the gold 
dust twins, do the work and they are 
advancing steadily northward and 
northeast. People think they are all 
over Texas, but this is a mistake, for 
they are not in the Abilene region. 
It must not be thought that they are 
afraid of cold weather, for dry cold 
does not hurt them. A wet rain 
which falls upon them and freezes 
will kill most of them, but the worst 
thing for them is intense heat and 
this is the reason why in the dry 
regions of Mexico and Texas they 
are not as bad as they were a few 
years ago and not so much dreaded. 
Mr. Parker told me that he had seen 
them put in a can and frozen in a lot 
of ice, the ice allowed to thaw and 
when the box was opened the weevils 
were quite gay in a little while. Their 
power and rapidity of reproduction is 
simply amazing, and they are very 
tenacious of life. My son, Mr. Fred 
C. Olds of Abilene, sent some cotton 
plants to England one summer and 
these, being left in an office in Liver- 
pool, were found the following spring 
to have plenty of weevils on them, 
dry as they were. Dry and intense 
heat the weevils can not stand well. 

The weather during most of Jan- 
uary and February was phenomenally 
warm in the South and a great deal 
of farm work was found to be in 
progress from Columbia, S. C., 
southward, and in Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana and Texas much of 
this had been done by the end of 
Janaury and within a week after 
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An Interesting Trip Through the Cotton Country 
Into Mexico—Boll Weevils and Irrigation. 
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that date corn was several inches j 
height in Texas, on the Rio Gries 
River, on the extreme southern re 
der of the State, while in that section 
the last touches were being given to 
land which was to be planted in cot. 
ton, the purpose being to get g very 
early plant and beat the weeyij in 
the race. Speaking of the weevil, it 
must not be thought to be an unmiz. 
ed evil, for it has done Something 
nothing else could have done, name 
ly: induced men who had devoted 
themselves to cotton entirely to plant 
other crops, and they have had great 
success. Peanut growing is L0ing to 
be prominent in that section of Louis. 
iana between Shreveport and New 
Orleans, and in some of the other 
States, the Spanish peanut being 
the favorite, and there is an exten. 
sion of tobacco growing. <A great 
deal of the cane known as ribbon 
cane, is being grown for the making 
of syrup. Over the dry part of Tex. 
as it is planted as a forage crop and 
the stalks are very slender, but in the 
lower part of the State sugar cane js 
grown. 

The writer took a run over into 
Mexico for the express purpose of 
witnessing the planting of the great 
estate known as the Hacienda San 
Carlo (that is, the farm of St. Charles 
in our language), of over 8,000 acres 
in Simpkins’ Prolific cotton seed, and 
the journey, which occupied a whole 
day, going most of the time at very 
high speed, was made from Del Rio, 
on the Texas side of the river, in the 
fastest automobile to be had. 

At Del Rio it is very interesting to 
look at the irrigated farms. The 
water comes from three _ powerful 
springs which flow together and form 
a never-failing stream, the creek of 
San Felipe (that is, St. Philip). One 
of these springs is 30 feet in diam- 


eter and appears to be perhaps as 
deep in the middle, and a torrent 
flows from it which would run a 
mill. 


A system of canals takes this water 
through the town and country, some 
3,000 acres are irrigated by it, much 
more water being available. Some 
Frenchmen, Germans and _ natives 
were found to be growing splendid 
crops of vegetables’ there. These 
were ready for market the first week 
in February, while fruit trees and 
grape vines were as thrifty as could 
be. Everything was due to the bles 
ing of the water, for all the world 
round about is almost a desert and 
plenty of dead cattle were seel 
along the trails. Irrigation is a n& 
cessity in all the southern stretch of 
Texas from El Paso to Del Rio and 
below, and also up to San Antonio, 
and for 200 years this costly but 
sure way of getting water has been in 
use. Around El Paso 30,000 acres 
are irrigated and there is water for 
six times as much more land. Won- 
derful crops are grown on these itll 
gated lands, notably onions, from 
which crop $1,200 an acre has beet 
made. 

Think of the great San Carlos estate 
of a million acres! 1,500 men ell 
ployed on the place; 4,000 horses 
and mules; 7 villages full of people: 
a pay roll of $60,000 per month; 
breeding stallions, all from Kel 
tucky; several thousand hogs;no end 
of sheep and goats; a rice mill and 
two cotton gins; 35,000 acres of Ir 
rigated land; 40 miles of main canal 
and 200 miles of smaller canals. 
There are three vast dams, each 
creating a lake, and the water from 
one of these is carried near te 
Rio Grande and there drives turbines 
which lifts the river water 165 feéts 
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Digging asphalt from Trinidad Lake 


A roof is only as good 














































































































this then flows into a great canal, cu 
nearly all the way through the shin- 
ing white limestone, making a stream 
which passes by the ranch house, or 
hacienda. 

At Monterey in Mexico, it was sum- 
mer time. The temperature was up 
in the 90’s and the people took a 
long siesta from 1 to about 3 o’clock. 
The place is as Spanish as any place 
in Spain. The cultured people are 
very charming. While the farm 
machinery and implements at the San 
Carlos ranch or farm are of the best 
American types, the writer saw 
peons plowing with wooden plows. 
They are 200 years behind. 

All the way from Laredo, on the 
Rio Grande, to Abilene, a_ vast 
amount of work was found to be in 
progress on the farms. Here two 
mules cultivate 100 acres. Nearly 
all the plows are four-horse, and 
generally the harrows are drawn by 
as many animals. The plowing is well 
done, the rows very straight, the 
farms immense in size; the clearing 
of the land being very easy. Every- 
thing is on a great scale; in the 
Texas style. While on the journey 
heme rain began to fall at Waco, and 
the people were joyous. The Dallas 
News had two pages of little tele- 
grams telling of the rain at literally 
hundreds of points. Three nearly 
rainless years, an almost complete 
crop failure in this section last year, 
and the scant supply of water for 
people and stock, made the rain more 
than welcome, and the writer 
thought of the ‘“‘thirsty land’’ and the 
showers so often referred to in the 
Bible. 





VIRGINIA FARM NOTES. 


Fair Association in Orange. 


A mass meeting of Orange Coun- 
ty farmers was held at Orange Court- 
house on Saturday, when the Orange 
Fair Association was formed, with 
W. W. Sanford as president, and H. 
C. Warren as secretary. The Orange 
Horsemen’s Association has agreed 
to erect a fair building on the horse 
show grounds. 


Virginia Canners Meet at Troutville. 


The Virginia Canners’ Association 
held its annual convention at Trout- 
ville last week. About 100 members 
were present. Addresses were made 
by W. C. Smiley, Coyner’s Spring, on 
“Sanitary Cans;’’ Howard S. Reed of 
Blacksburg, on ‘‘Tomato Culture and 
Tomato Rot.”’ Officers elected were: 
President, J, Lucien Moomaw, Clo- 
verdale; Vice President, W. C. Smi- 
ley, Coyner’s Spring; Secretary and 
Treasurer, T. D. Layman, Danville. 

J. M. BELL. 





The value of the peanut as a hog 
feed has been freguently mentioned 
in this paper during recent years, 
but too much can not be said of its 
virtues for this purpose. With pea- 
nuts gathered by the hogs and a little 
corn—say one-quarter of a ration— 
cheap pork can be made; perhaps 
cheaper than with any other feeds. 
The pork is apt to be soft, but this 
can be corrected by a short feeding 
period on corn, or what is better, by 
feeding three weeks on a ration con- 
sisting of one part of cottonseed meal 
to three parts of corn. 
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Ornamental Fence 
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aremade by cabling large heavily galvanized wires 





*andin serting heavy upright wire pickets, corrugated 








only at point of intersection; thus forming an immovable joint 
“s withoutinjuring the galvanized coating. Most durable fence made. 
A variety of beautiful designs. May be erected with wood or iron pests. 
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If you need Farm Gates, write for Special Farm Gate Catalog. 
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(0 Days FREE Trial 


Freight Prepaid 
Guaranteed 10 Years 


Write today for freetrialoffer. Seehow you can get 
this big labor-saving farm machine, freight pre- 
paid, for 10 days free trial without trouble or red 
tape. Sharpen all your farm tools, and if you send 
it back I'll pay the return freight too. 


Luther Farm Special 
Tool Grinder Fun'sinosto 
Will Not Draw Temper From Steel 


need of cooling with water, or no danger of draw- 
ing temper from steel, because the wheels are 


Genuine Carborundum 


the most wonderful sharpening substance the 
worle hasever known. But beware of imitations 
with high soundingnames. Get the Luther Grinder 
with the —" ten year guarantee, Carborun- 
dum wheels. 


Write for Free TrialOffer 


Answer this advertisement today and get particu. 
lars of my free trial offer. You’ll be under no 
obligations. I will also send you the interesting 
story of Carborundum. Write today sure. 


Luther Grinder Mfg. Co, C. J —. 4 Prest., 
623A Newton St, “waukee, Agents Wanted. 

















Circle Brace 
Diverse 


IMPROVE 
3 5 00 Freight 


CULTIVATOR 


Half Your he 


Saves Work and Time 


Here is the cultivator you want because it pays 
biggest dividends. Cultivates both sides of row at 
once or entire distance between rows. Enables you 
to cultivate twice as often or twice as many acres in 

same time—with same help. Thoroughly turns and 
pulverizes earth. Tears out weeds, leaving earth mellow 
andclean. Works perfectly in any ground. Lightest draft 
one-horse cultivator made. Our patented 


CIRCLE BRACE ADJUSTS TO 5 POSITIONS 


No wrench needed. Simply remove thumbscrews. Adjust to right 
or left—harrow—‘A” or “V” shape cultivator or rake. Horse 
always between rows. Oil-tempered, spring-steel teeth, spring over 
ocks and other obstructions, taking ground againw ithout stopping 


ORDER NOW—OR WRITE FOR BOOK 


Just send your name and address on a postal, or send us 85.00 
and we will ship cultivatordirect to you at once if notat your 
dealers. We pay freight. Our book ‘tells what userssay. Also 
gives opinions of experts on cultivating shallow and often. 


Prepaid 































eis THE SOUTHERN PLOW CO. 
refund oy Camp Street, DALLAS, TEXAS 
noney if We ship promptly, freight prepaid, from Dallas, Texas, 
ron ace Little Rock, Ark., Jackson, Miss., Wilmington, N. C 
setisiied. 


Atlanta, Ga., Montgomery, Ala., and other points. 











We make a specialty of RETURN TUBU- 
LAR BOILERS and ENGINES. They are par- 
ticularly adapted for Saw Mills, Oil Mills, 
Cotton Ginning. 


Schofield 
Engines 
and 
Boilers 


WRITE US TODAY FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG. 
J. S. SCHOFIELD’S SONS CO., - Macon, Ga. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 307 W. Trade S‘reet, Charlotte, N. C. 





For Immediate Shipment, Portable 
Boilers and Engines, which are built for heavy 
duty. If you are contemplating the purchase 
of new Boilers and Engines, it will pay you to 
write us. 











We are manufacturers of Boilers, Engines, 
Towers, Tanks, Standpipes, Self-Supporting 
Steel Stacks, Plate and Sheet Iron Work, Saw 
Mills, etc. 
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LOW PRICES «: TAndnoEte FENCE 


100 other styles. Many cheaper than wood—all better. For Lawns, 
Churches, Parks, etc. Write for Pattern Book and special offer 


THE WARD FENCE CO., Box 947 
Strongest 


OC FENGE mado — 


Made of High Carbon Double Strength 
Coiled Wire. Heavily Galvanized to 
prevent rust. Have no agents. §ell at 
factory prices on 30 days’ free trial. 
We 2 pay allfreight. 37 heights offarm 

d poultry fence. Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE co. 
Box 72 Ww 


Steel Wheels— 


That’s Sot Hired hands are 
etting scarcer every day; 
ut LOW DOWN STELL 
WHEELS will help to take 
their place. Then, too, the 
n don’t affect a steel wheel 
eit does the best of bired 
help. More brain and tess) | 5; 
muscle nowadays. Cata- 


Decatur, ind. 































Made from thorough- 
ly Galvanized Open 
Hearth steel wire. Our 
Free Catalog shows75 
styles and beights of FF 
hog, farm and poultry ib 
fence at from 2 


1 3: CentsaRod Up 


‘S Sold on 39davsfreetrial. If not satisfied re- 
turn it at cur expense and we will refund 
yourmoney. 80-rod spool of Ideal galvanized 
BARBED WIRE $1.45 
Write today for large Free Catalogue. 
KITSELMAN BROS. Box 84 Muncie, Indiana. 



























































to you. 





N. Chicago, Iil- 





REPUBLIC FENCE & GATE CO., 207 Reoubtic St. 





gue free | 
HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO. 


Box 68, Havana, I. 





$30 HAY PRESS 


for beckiet, Watkins Hay Press Ce., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Best Farm Press Made. 
Satisfaction guaranteed Write 








Harvey Bolster Springs 


Get more money for your vegetables, frult, eggs, milk and live stock 
| by delivering them in first class condition. 

ARVEY BOLSTER SPRINGS make your wagona spring wagon— 
make it last longer and prevent damage to produce in hauling to market. 
They are the Standard Springs of America and are sold under our 
positive guarantee to give satisfaction. Ask for special proposition. 







































































WNERS ARE PROUD 
OF I H C WAGONS 


There is a certain pride in owning a wagon that you 
know is built of the highest quality materials obtainable 
—a wagon that is not only attractively finished with the 
best paint and varnish, but which also gives perfect 
service, day after day, and year after year. That’s why 
I H C owners are so proud of their wagons. It is an 
endorsement of their good judgment and investment ability. 


If you want to be proud of your next wagon—choose any one 


of these four in the I H C line— | 
Columbus Weber 


New Bettendorf Steel King 


Columbus wagons have oak or birch hubs, oak or hickory 
spokes, combination angle iron and oak hounds, oak sandboards, 
oak bolsters. All wood is air-dried for at least two years, 
giving it toughness and added strength. Columbus wagons are 
most attractively finished with the best grade of paint. 


Weber wagons have been leaders for 66 years. Hickory is 
used for axles, singletrees, doubletrees, and neckyokes. 
Oak is used for hubs, hounds, bolsters, reaches, and sand- 
boards. Oak or hickory is used for spokes. 


New Bettendorf wagons are the only wagons with 
tubular steel axles—the only wagons with extension 
reach box—no extra reach is needed to lengthen the 
gear. Removable malleable sleeves protect the axle 
and can be replaced when worn. 

Steel King is the only wagon that has a perfect 
adjustable stake and internal reinforcement of 
axles and bolster. Wheels and box same high 
quality as the other I H C wagons. 

Why not see the I H C 2ocal dealer at once 
about the wagon you want. Get catalogues 
and information from him, or, write direct. 


International Harvester Company 
of America 


(Incorporated) 


Chicago 





IHC 


Service Bureau 


This Bureau is a 
clearing house of 
agricultural data. 
It aims to learn |§ 
the best ways of 
doing things on 
the farm, and then 
distribute the in- 
formation. Your 
individual experi- 
ence may help 
others. Send your 

roblems to the 

H C Service 
Bureau. 


USA 














SUCCESS SPREADER 


‘The only spreader with a 33-year record of good work, Simplicity, Durability 


and Light Draft always foremost. Direct Ctuin Drive. No Cog Gears. The 
choice of men who investigate thoroughly. Wood or metal wheels. A generation 
of experience back of every Success. The leader from the first. Exclusive features 
all patented. Catalog of facts Free. Write us promptly. 


Kemp & Burpee Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 














HOW TO BUY COTTONSEED MEAL. 





Buy Always by Analysis, and Figure Out the Value of Rach 
Sample—A Meal Containing 6.5 Per Cent Nitrogen is as Cheap 
at $30 as One Containing 3.5 Per Cent at $16. 


regulated by law in most of the 

Southern States. In some States 
a low-grade is allowed to be sold, 
which means that the manufacturer 
is allowed to mix ground cottonseed 
hulls or other material with the 
meal, to reduce it to a lower stand- 
ard. 

It is probable that under present 
methods of manufacture more oil 
can be extracted from a given quan- 
tity of seed by allowing a few more 
hulls to go in than was formerly 
practiced; but there can be no rea- 
sonable ground for cottonseed meal 
containing less than 7.5 per cent am- 
monia, which is equivalent to 6.18 
per cent of nitrogen or 38.62 per 
cent protein. When cottonseed meal 
falls below this, more hulls are gen- 
erally introduced than is necessary. 
Some States allow the manufactur- 
ers to introduce these ground cotton- 
seed hulls so long as the meal con- 
tains a certain minimum of nitrogen 
and comes up to the guarantee 
placed upon it. All cottonseed meal 
sold for fertilizers must carry a 
guarantee showing its composition. 


Do Not Buy Low-Grade Meal. 


In other words, some States per- 
mits a grade of meal as low as 3.5 
per cent of nitrogen to be sold; but, 
of course, the guarantee or analysis 
placed on each sack must indicate 
that this meal is only guaranteed to 
contain this low per cent of nitro- 
gen. 

Those States which permit a low 
grade of meal to be sold on condi- 
tion that it must contain as much 
nitrogen as it is guaranteed to con- 
tain, do so, no doubt, on the assump- 
tion that the farmer is by this guar- 
antee given all the information 
necessary to protect him from fraud, 
and this is true; but these laws are 
for the purpose of protecting the 
farmer, and if the farmer or buyer is 
not protected or will not protect him- 
self by purchasing only on the guar- 
antee placed on the meal, then the 
law fails of its purpose. It is a fact, 
that the purchasers of cottonseed 
meal and fertilizers will not or do 
not buy by the guaranteed composi- 
tion. Hence, we believe that a cot- 
tonseed meal containing less than 
6.2 or 6.5 of nitrogen should not be 
allowed to be sold. 

Still, as the laws stand, every 
purchaser can protect himself if he 
will buy his cottonseed meal solely 


[T= SALE of cottonseed meal is 


by the guaranteed composition 
placed on each sack. 
Still it is a well known fact 


that these lower-grade meals sell at 
retail for more than their value as 
compared with the selling price of 
the high-grade meals. In_ short, 
there is only one way for the buyer 
to protect himself and that is to 
buy by the composition guaranteed 
on the sacks—the amount of nitro- 
gen it is guaranteed to contain. 

We hear many complaints of cot- 
tonseed meal not being up to proper 
quality, but this is not generally so, 
as is shown by the analyses publish- 
ed in all the States. The trouble is, 
that the buyers do not look at or 
know what they are buying. For 
instance, if a meal containing 6.5 per 
cent of nitrogen is worth $30 a ton 
on the market, it will be just as eco- 
nomical for a man to buy it at that 
price, as it will be to buy a 6.2 per 
cent meal at $28.50, or 3.5 per cent 
meal at $16 a ton. 

Some Wrong Ideas About Fertilizer 
Analyses. 

We also hear complaints that the 
analyses made by the State chemists 
are: not given to the public early 


enough to enable a man to know the 
composition of his meal and other 
fertilizers before he buys them. This 
is necessarily true, except go far ag 
the guarantee placed on the goods by 
the manufacturer tells him what the 
fertilizers contain. These fuaran. 
tees are generally under, rather 
than over the actual composition, go 
that no farmer is likely to be de- 
frauded if he buys by the Euarantee 
placed on the meal and fertilizers 
on the market. It is impossible to 
collect samples of fertilizers, analyze 
them, and publish the results be. 
tween the dates the manufacturers 
put them on the market and the 
time the farmer puts them in the 
ground, 

It would not do to take the sam. 
ples for analysis before the ferti. 
izers leave the manufacturer, and 
the merchant does not buy them 
until the farmer wants them, and 
the farmer doesn’t want them until 
he is ready to apply them. 

Moreover, analyses of fertilizerg 
can not be made ‘while you wait,” 
as some seem to think. The aver. 
age person seems to think if he 
sends in a sample of any material to 
be analyzed he should get a reply 
by return mail. Nothing could be 
more absurd. The work can not be 
done that quickly. The analysis and 
inspection of fertilizers saves the 
farmers millions of dollars, but it ig 
because the few manufacturers who 
might be dishonest know that the 
fertilizers sent out will be analyzed 
and that if any brand does not come 
up to its guarantee it will mean a 
loss in trade in the future on that 
brand as well as danger of prose 
cution. 





A GEORGIA FARMER'S REPORT. 


Messrs. Editors: I submit for the 
readers of The Progressive Farmer 
the farming of 15 acres of land the 
past year, and the results. I do this 
to show what can be done by im- 
proved methods of farming. While 
my land is above the average farm- 
ing land in my county, it has been 
made so by employing such methods 
as are best adapted to the conserva- 
tion and increasing of soil fertility. 


Receipts. 


7 acres of cotton, 4,500 





pounds, at 16¢....4..«< $675.00 
265 bushels seed, $1 per bu. 265.00 
35 bushels seed very select, 
$2 per bushel, sold.... 70.00 
3% acres to oats, 175 bush- 
CIS At BOOS 655-54 o oda as 148.00 
2% acres above followed in 
corn, 125 bushels at 80c. 100.00 
3% acres in corn, 60 bush- 
els per acre, 80c....... 168.00 
1 acre to sugar cane and po- 
CALOOB: ics 6.9 65.8% wa acer 50.00 
10 tons stover, $12.50 per 
TOM, DRIER 665 os. seas 125.00 
2 tons oat straw, baled, $10 
Ber tO: <.. 2625s se oes 20.00 
1,500 pounds pork at 10c. 150.00 
OCA) 404i s ee cae was $1,771.76 
Expenses. 
LaDOP 2. cee ccc ee $180.00 
Fertilizers ....... 130.00 
Rent of land...... 75.00 
Rent and feed of 
BIUIG) 3s woe a 75.00 
Ginning 10 bales 
COLON onc cewes 7.50 
TOtAl .c2s6% 467.50 
Net profit ........ccescecs $1,304.25 
L. C. DORIS. 


La Grange, Ga. 
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P oAKE CARE OF THE MOISTURE WHILE YOU HAVE IT.} 


By Professor D. N. Barrow, South Carolina Field Editor. 


NE WHO rides over this State 
() now and observes farming con- 

ditions can not fail to notice 
two things. One is that there has 
peen aD unusually large amount of 
soil preparation 
and the second is 
that that prepara- 
tion is of a very 
much better order 
than one is accus- 
tomed to seeing. 
Never before have 
I seen as many 
two-horse plows 
at work breaking 
proF.D.N.BARROW and preparing the 
ground for the coming crop and it is 
not an unusual sight to see three 
and four horses (unfortunately these 
horses are generally mules) hitched 
to disk and gang plows breaking 
good and deep. 

Of course this has been an unusu- 
ally favorable spring as the soil has 
not been too wet to plow except for 
a day or two at a time since early 
January, thus giving plenty of time. 
But aside from this consideration 
there is no doubt that much of this 
good plowing is due directly to the 
fact that our farmers are beginning 
to realize that they have been neg- 
lecting that other farm that lay im- 
mediately under the one that they 
are used to cultivating, and have 
made up their minds that in future 
they are going to use all the capital 
that they have invested. The dry 
weather was really becoming serious 
for it looked as though we were to 
gointo the spring with a shortage of 
moisture. These fears were dispell- 
éedlast Sunday when a slow rain com- 
menced to fall and continued all day. 


Big Bargains im 
QUAKER GITY 
FEED MILLS 


Send name for money saving prices on 41-year 
grinders. Book showscompleteline. We 
bay the freight: 
Wo Money Down 
Uberal Free Trial 
Prove tc yourse\f bow superior 
uaker , ow nie ere Grind 
erything from it 
buskstograham flour Ifnotas 
you expect, return at our ex- § 
pense ~Get Free Book at onee 
‘adpick your styl. Address — 
4d. STRAUB COMPANY AY 
Wth and Filbert Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 
104 The Machinery Warehouse 25 
TeKinley Park Siation 
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Like This 


—or even larger size with 
the all-steel, triple geared 
Hercules Stump Puller for 
30 days fiee at our risk. 
The Hercules pulls stumps 
out, roots and all 400 per 
cent stronger than any 
other puller made. Triple 
Power attachment means one-third greater 
Pull. The only stump puller guaranteea for 
Smet Only one with Double Safety Ratchets. 
Can be 

Do 


ines in one—single, double or triple power. 
Wer fe enged in aminute in the field from one 
theother. Nothing like it in the world. The 


Hercules Triple 


Power 
“Stump Puller 
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Run a Smoothing Harrow Over Prepared Fields Once a Week 
Till Planting Time—More Two- Horse Plows and Better Plowing 
jn South Carolina Now Than Ever Before. 


While under normal conditions this 
would not have been sufficient to sat- 
urate the fields, yet every drop was 
absorbed, due to the well prepar- 
ed condition of the soil, and I have 
no doubt that it did as much good 
as a month’s rain in January would 
have effected. With well prepared 
soils and a goodly supply of moist- 
ure the prospects for good crops this 
year were never brighter. 

But while most soils have stored 
probably enough moisture for the 
needs of crops this year, we must re- 
member that there is none to spare. 
If we are to reap the full benefit of 
this recent rain, care must be taken 
to prevent any loss. March winds 
ordinarily seem a provision of na- 
ture to help remove the excess of 
moisture that the usual wet Janu- 
ary and February have left us; they 
hasten -the evaporation and drying 
out of the soil. In this instance, 
however, the drying of the soiis by 
these winds will be a decided disad- 
vantage and steps should immediate- 
ly be taken to prevent this loss and 
save in the soil for the use of our 
future crops as much moisture as 
possible. If we leave these soils un- 
disturbed until we are able to plant 
them, much moisture will have been 
lost by evaporation and we are liable 
te have trouble not only in securing 
stands but also in growing the crop 
later on. The same methods we 
use to save moisture during cultiva- 
tion should be used now to save this 
moisture. 

It will cost very little to run a disk 
or even a smoothing harrow over our 
prepared lands once a week from now 
until we can plant them. This will 
preserve an effective mulch upon 
them and in a large measure con- 
serve the moisture for the needs of 
our plants in future. One need not 
regard this as unnecessary labor or 
a hardship, for aside from the sav- 
ing of moisture this frequent stirring 
will pay for itself in the better me- 
chanical condition of our soils and in 
the increased amount of plant food 
that will be rendered available. In 
fact, while we, of course, can not 
entirely subscribe to Tull’s theory 
that “Tillage is manure,’ yet there 
is no doubt that the frequent stirring 
of our soil will often very much les- 
sen the necessity of buying such large 
quantities of manure for them. 

In January I wrote.urging all who 
could to hasten and do some late 
winter plowing, giving as the chief 
reason therefor the importance of 
putting those soils in shape to absorb 
as much of the early spring rains as 
possible. It certainly seems as though 
my advice was well followed. I am 
not conceited enough to attribute all 
of this early preparation to that ad- 
vice, but hope that it induced some 
few to do so who would not other- 
wise have realized its importance. 
It is equally as important in the face 
of our light rainfall, to save this 
moisture by frequent shallow stirring 
of the soil. 

Always bear in mind that the 
chief problem, as a rule, in making 
a crop is the control of the moisture 
and in this hill section, at some pe- 
riod of the plant’s growth that always 
means supplying a sufficiency. There- 
fore one should watch the moisture 
of his soil, especially that of early 
spring, almost as closely as a miser 
watches his gold. Save moisture by 
keeping a good mulch upon your soil. 
It will mean many bushels of corn, 
bales of cotton or increased crops of 
any description next fall. 










































+= 1S YOURS ? 


we 
It has the Famous 
STEWART One- 
Nut Tension Knife — highest 
grade. The gears are all cut from 
the solid steel bar and made file hard. 
Then all are enclosed and protected 
from dust and dirt, where they run in 
constant oil bath. 


IT IS GUARANTEED FOR 
25 YEARS 


and anyone can run it and do perfect 
clipping with it. 


GET ONE NOW sszoysdgnie' te 
will ship C.O.D. for the balance 


Write for new 1911 Catalogue. Do 
it Today. 


Hp Chicago Flexible Shaft 
} Company 
157 Ohio St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Clipped The clipped horse is 
fresh and full of life 
and vigor because he dries off quickly ¢ 
at night, rests well and gets all the 


good from his food. 













Every man who takes into consider- 
ation the unnatural conditions under 
which horses are obliged to live and 
work, assists them to better health by 
clipping in the spring, and no way has 
ever been devised fer doing it SO 
EASILY and OUIC KL Y as with this 


Stewart Ball Bearing 
Clipping Machine 


This machine weighs only 36 pounds, 
boxed. Youcan carry it about any- f 
where. It has 6 feet of new 
style, easy-running flexible 
shaft, so all parts of the horse 
are reached easily. 














fag Sbapetiltcet. Nepalles: iratter 1 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


we with entire satisfaction, return atourexpense. The price of the ma- 














One Man Can Make 300 to 600 Perfect Tile a Day 


/ wiz FARMERS? CEMENT TILE MACHINE 


at a cost of $3 to $5 per 1000. The only farm tile machine that does not 
require hand tamping ; the only farmers’ machine operated by eith- 
er hand or power. Machine makes3, 4,5, 6and 8 inch tile, 1244 inches 
long. Our Patented Water-Proof FLEXIBLE CASiNG holds tile in perfect 


chine will be savedin making your first 2000 tile. Can You Afford to Be 
Without It? Write today for illustrated catalogue. 


FARMERS’ CFMENT TILE MACHINE CO., wA 
Box 119, St. Johns, Michigan. CAN OPERATE IT 
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Steel Wheels 
Steel Gears 


You know the advant- 
ages steel construction 
has over wooden con- 
struction. You wouldn’t 
even think of buying a 
wooden frame cultiva- 
tor. Why then a wagon of wood? Everyone realizes that the 
steel wagon will soon be the only wagon used. 


The DAVENPORT ROLLER. BEARING 


e e s Vara al —— 

Is Built Like a Bridge -=_ oe 
“snstructed of I-beams, chan- ——_—— 

nels and angles, solidly riveted 
together with large steel rivets, 
put in hot. The gear parts and 
the wheels are trussed and 
braced like the modern steel 
railway bridge, built for the 
heaviest lifetime service. In 
the Davenport you have a 
wagon of 5000 pounds capac- 
ity, stronger and more durable i 
and of lighter draft than any 
other wagon of equal capacity. The Modern Bridge. 


The WHEELS of steel, with strong round spokes, forged solidly into the 
hubs and hot riveted into the tires, do away with the resetting of tires, loose 
spokes and cracked felloes. 


Roller-Bearings Reduce the Draft 30% to 50% 


The Modern ‘Wagon. 





Last a' 
Lifetime 


The Roller-Bearing. 

You know the difference between dragging a thing and rolling it, Well, the 
Roller-Bearings have this advantage on the Davenport. 

Write us now for more information and why you should buy a Davenport 
when you need a wagon again. The Davenport costs about the same as a 
high grade wooden wagon, and is far better. Be sure and ask for our 
Package No.42 for full information. 


Davenport Wagon Company, Davenport, Iowa 











AKE a look at the picture 
above. Notice the prosper- 
ous farmer who has just re- 

turned from town after dark. 

He is in the act of lighting up his 
barn and the space in front with 
same light his family is using in the 
house. 

This he does without a match of 
any kind. 

He simply walks up and pulls a 
little short chain, and presto, he has 
it—a flood of beautiful, white Acet- 
ylene Light. 

If you have ever lived on a farm 
you will appreciate the advantages, 
the comfort and the satisfaction of 
a barn light that can be turned on 
without a match. 

You can probably recall many a 
eold winter night when you came 
home numb with the cold, and 
with fingers all thumbs tried to un- 
button two coats to find a match, 
which you tried to scratch on a damp 
board. After which you probably 
fought a few rounds with a smoky 
lightning-bug lantern, and put in an 
hour doing chores, that you could 
have done in half the time with 
such a light as the one shown in the 
picture. 

* * * 

In many eases farmers have a 
light put on the back porch where 
it can be instantly turned on to 
illuminate the yard, and a light in 
the cow barn to make milking easy, 
as well as one inside and one in 
front of the horse barn. 

All these lights come in mighty 
handy, too, when there is trouble 
among the stock, or a sick animal to 
take care of through the night. 

These barn and out-buildiny lights 
are of course enclosed in solid globes, 
and can be fastened anywhere they 
are wanted—in front of the stalls, 
in the harness room, to the barn.ceil- 
ing, to a post, or the top of any 
door, inside or outside, 

It may surprise : 
you to know that just MMII, 
such lighting plants SS Z 
as the one we have = 
illustrated have been 
installed in over 
185,000 farm and 
country homes in the 
United States. 

In every case an 
automatic tank-like machine, called 
a generator, is set up in one corner 
of the basement, or in an_ out- 
ouilding, and from this machine the 






Acetylene which makes the light is 
carried through common gas pipes to 
handsome chandeliers in every room in 
the house and to other lights located 
all over the place. 

That’s all there is to an Acetylene 
Light Plant. Just the generator, the 
pipes, and the fixtures. 

Such a plant can be set up in from 
two to four days by any man who 
ean cut and fit pipe, and without in- 
conveniencing the family, or injur- 
ing walls or earpets. 

* * * 


As a matter of fact, enclosed 
Acetylene Burners, permanently fixed 
to walls, ceilings and posts and 
equipped to light by the pull of a 
chain without matches, are the safest 
lights ever installed on a farm. 

Most fires on farms are caused by 
the careless handling of lanterns and 
matches by hired help. 

Consequently, any scheme of light- 
ing that can be operated without 


matches, lanterns or lamps_re- 
duees the risk of fire to the 
minimum. 


And that is why the engineers of 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers have declared Acetylene 
Light to be much safer than the tip- 
over lights it is so rapidly displacing. 

Add to these features of safety 
the fact that the light, volume con- 
sidered, costs less than Kerosene. 

And the fact that it is made from 
UNION CARBIDE, a form of crushed 
stone that will not burn and is as 
easily stored as brick. 

And the faet that you, yourself, 
can in 20 minutes make all the Acet- 
ylene you need to light your place 
one month. 

* * * 

Sum all these facts up and you 
will see that this light is a conveni- 
ence YOU WANT and that you 
should write to us today for esti- 
mate as to the eost of this wonder- 


, ful rural gas light 
SWZ 


for your own farm. 
"GA We will gladly 
~—--_ send figures and very 


= interesting illustrat- 
iL ed booklets, free. 
\ 


Just tell us where 
your place is located, 
give us an idea of 
its size, and address 
your letter or postal to Union 
Carbide Sales Company, 157 Mich 
igan Avenue, Chicago, Il]., Depart 
ment I, 19 
















for this 
16-i 
PLUME 






This 

plume 

is just the 

kind for which you would have 

ry $5.00 atany retail store. 

‘xtra wide, fully 16-inches 

1g, in all colors, with willowy 

s of great length that do not 

heir curl easily. Sendus $1.00 

. for this is an opportunity not 

o missed. We offeralsoan extra 

large and handsome $7.50 plume at $2.50.. 

Send your money by mail, express or money order, 
Remember that your money will be refunded if the 


plume is not entirely satisfactory. 


New York Ostrich Feather Co., Dept. EE 


513-515 B'way, N.Y, 





DON’T PAY TWO PRICES 


«@ FOR STOVES & RANGES 
You Save 618.00 to 822.00 on 


Hoosier 









Why not buy the best when 
you can buy them at such low, 
™ unheard-of Factory Prices. 

Hoosier Stoves and Ranges are 
delivered for you (o use in your 


own home 30 de ys free before 

buy. A written guarantee with each stove 
ked by a Million Dollars, Our ew 1911 improve- 
mts on stoves absolutely surpass anything ever 


4 -oduced. Send postal today ’or free catalog. 
, HOOSIER STOVE ‘FACTORY 
| 313 State Street, Marion, Indiana 











To The Farmer 





With one’of these Generators you can have 
as good light as your city brother enjovs, 
at one-third the cost or less per candle- 
power than kerosene oil. Thousands are us- 
ing it and would use no other. Write us to- 
day and let us tell you about the Ideal Ep- 
worth Generator for Acetylene Lighting. 


IDEAL EPWORTH ACETYLENE CO., 








Johnstown, - - - - - - - Pennsylvania. 








North State Life Insurance Co., 
KINSTON, N. C. 


Operates only in the two Carolinas; and has 
more Carolina lives insured than any other Car- 
olina Company. 

Agents wanted 
now represented. 


where the Company is not 





Our advertisers are guaranteed to 
do as they promise. 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 
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All year long. 


Years ago. 


Did he whisper? 


Love was dead. 


And were one to the end 


Or the wave. 


All are at one now, 


We shall sleep. 


Roll the sea. 


The fields that lessen, 


Death lies dead. 





A FORSAKEN GARDEN. 


As the heart of a dead man the seed plots are dry; 
From the thicket of thorns whence the nightingale calls not 
Could she call, there were never a rose to reply. : 
Over the meadows that blossom and wither, 
Rings but the note of a sea-bird’s song. 
Only the sun and the rain come hither 


N«* A flower to be prest of the foot that falls not; 


The sun burns sear, and the rain dishevels 
One gaunt bleak blossom of scentless breath. 
Only the wind here hovers and revels 
In a round where life seems barren as death. 
Here there was laughing of old, there was weeping, 
Haply, of lovers none ever will know, 
Whose eyes went seaward a hundred sleeping 


Heart handfast in heart as they stood, ‘‘Look thither,” 
“Look forth from the flowers to the sea; 
For the foam-flowers endure when the rose-blossoms wither, 
And men that love lightly may die—But we?” 
And the same wind sang, and the same waves whitened, 
And or ever the garden’s last petals were shed, 
In the lips that had whispered, the eyes that had lightened, 


Or they loved their life through, and then went whither? 


but what end who knows? 


Love deep as the sea as a rose must wither, 
As the rose-red seaweed that mocks the rose. 
Shall the dead take thought for the dead to love them? 
What love was ever as deep as a grave? 
They are loveless now as the grass above them 


roses and lovers, 
Not known of the cliffs and the fields and the sea, 
Not a breath of the time that has been hovers 
In the air now soft with a summer to be. 
Not a breath shall there sweeten the seasons hereafter 
Of the flowers or the lovers that laugh now or weep, 
When as they that are free now weeping and laughter 


Here death may deal not again forever; 

Here change may come not till all change end. 
From the graves they have made they shall rise up never, 
Who have left naught living to ravage and rend. 
Earth, stones, and thorns of the wild ground growing, 

While the sun and the rain live, these shall be; 
Till a last wind’s breath, upon all these blowing, 


Till the slow sea rise, and the sheer cliff crumble, 
Till terrace and meadow the deep gulfs drink, 

Till the strength of the waves of the high tides humble 
the rocks that shrink, 
Here now in his triumph where all things falter, 

Stretched out on the spoils that his own hand spread, 

As a god self-slain on his own strange altar, 
—Algernon Charles Swinburne. 








world where a good head is 

needed, it is in the home. In 
the first place, it is as difficult to 
finance a family as a factory, a busi- 
ness house or a 
nation; probably 
it is more diffi- 
cult. The home- 
maker must know 
how to form good 
plans; she must 
also know how to 
set them aside or 
adopt other plans. 
She can not sit 
down and say, “I 


| THERE is any place in the 





MRS. F. L. STEVENS. 
give it up,’ as every day of her life 
she is inclined to do, but she must 


keep steadfastly on in spite of all 
hindrances. She may have a most 
important task on hand, but the baby 
is sick or the good man returns from 





f town and has forgotten the grocer- 


FOODS AND THEIR USES. 


I.—-The Food Problem One Which We Must Solve—Kinds of 
Foods and How They Came to Be Used. 


By Mrs. F. L. Stevens, Raleigh N. C. 


ies she ordered or unexpected visitors 
arrive. Never mind! when the hour 
comes for eating, something is 
the table to be eaten. It may take 
as much ability and energy as the 
massing of forces for battle, but the 
meal is served. 

The food problem, because ou 
health and prosperity depends up0t 
its mastery; because it is so vital 1 
the welfare of the family; because It 
is so inclusive; because it means Pr 
viding something palatable and pre 
sumably wholesome at a cost within 
one’s means; is the most intricate 
of the household problems. Some 0¢ 
has said that ‘“‘well fed men and 
women are still an ethical possibill 


ty of the future.” This mué 
we know is true, that this is 
an age which is devoting mue 
time and thought to the 4 


ing of live stock on the farm, = 
much attention is being given t0 
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right nutriment for plants. The 
right feeding of growing boys and 
girls, working men and women has 
only recently been brought to our 
attention as worthy of study. 


The Foods of Primitive Man. 


ago, when people first ap- 
upon the earth, they ate only 
yegetable or plant food, such as the 
fruits that grew in abundance about 
them. When the fruits were not 
plentiful they ate the seeds of grasses 
if they became hungry, and found 
these nourished them even better 
than the fruits. They tried all kinds 
of grasses, and at last found there 
were eight which were good to eat. 
These we call cereals and they are 
used all over the world today. These 
cereals as we know them are, wheat, 
corn, tye, oats, buckwheat, barley, 
rice and millet. We are familiar 
with all these grains in some form, 
possibly with the exception of millet, 
put the people of southern Asia de- 
pend upon millet seed as their prin- 
cipal food throughout the _ year. 
After men learned to eat grass seeds 
they found inside the nut shells a 
delicious, palatable food. They also 
learned that in the ground were roots 
which were well flavored and palat- 
able. Many of these have been de- 
yeloped into the vegetables of to- 
day. 

As time went on the climate chang- 
ed, the snow fell and plants could 
not grow. Rather than starve, men ate 
the flesh of animals that were about 
them and found that they could live 
until nature brought a new harvest 
of fruits. By and by the supply of 
wild animals grew less, so that men 
had to resort to taming some of the 
mild-tempered animals that’ they 
might be raised for food. They 
learned to catch the quick-darting 
fish. They also learned to domesti- 
ate some of the birds. From this 
beginning we have hens, geese and 
turkeys of today. 


How Luxuries Were Added to the 
Necessaries. 


In time, as these wandering people 
began to settle in one locality, they 
grew their grains from season to sea- 
son; they learned to raise animals 
not only for their flesh but for their 
milk as well They soon learned to 
make butter from the fat, or cream, 
and cheese from the rest of the milk. 
While men were trying all sorts of 
plants for food they found that some, 
while not nourishing, yet had a 
Pleasant flavor, thus they learned to 


a 


Ages 
peared 


use what we now call spices, and to 
mix them with their food. We know 
them as pepper, nutmeg, ginger, cin- 
namon, ete. These early people knew 
nothing of the food we now call 
sugar, the only sweet in their list of 
foods being honey; for the bees up 
to that time were wiser than men 
and had learned to extract the sweet 
from the fruits and flowers and to 
store it away. 

With food men had water to drink 
and at first men drank nothing but 
water. This was the only time in the 
history of the world when all men 
were teetotalers. By and by they 
learned to cook things in boiling 
water and they discovered that by so 
doing, pleasant flavors in the food 
were developed. This, of course, led 
them to try cooking upon leaves, 
stems and seeds of plants. In this 
manner they discovered ‘‘beverages,”’ 
that is, tea, coffee, cocoa and choco- 
late. So through long years men 
have discovered and tested the dif- 
ferent kinds of food. 


The Greatest of All the Housewife’s 
Arts. 


Standards of living have changed 
very markedly since those early 
days, but hearty appetites are still a 
characteristic of the race. The pre- 
paration of the food for family use 
stands at the very top of the house- 
wifely arts. Goethe, it is said, fell 
in love with Lotte von Kestner when 
she was preparing supper for her 
younger brothers and sisters. Thack- 
ery wrote about the romance ir this 
wise: 


“Werther had a love for Charlotte 
Such as words could never utter, 
Would you know how he first met 

her? 
She was cutting bread and butter.”’ 





HEALTH AND BEAUTY. 


We have been told from our in- 
fancy that beauty is only skin deep; 
but it is more than that: it is all the 
way to the bone. Physical beauty is 
desired by every woman and may be 
had in a greater or less measure by 
every woman. Personal charm is 
based first, last and always upon 
good health. Good health means 
erect carriage, elastic step, fine color, 
a clear eye, good teeth, and last but 
not least, buoyant spirits. Can we 
fancy a woman having all of these 
attributes and not being beautiful? 
These attributes would go far toward 
making inconspicuous a crooked nose 
or a crossed eye. The many adver- 





tisements filling our papers recom- 
mending complexion aids point to 
the fact that women depend largely 
upon the complexion as a beauty at- 
tribute. To acquire a good complex- 
ion we must begin with fundament- 
als, a rough, sallow skin is usually 
traceable to poor elimination of pois- 
ons from the system. An inactive 
liver and kidneys is fatal to beauty. 
Plenty of good, wholesome, laxative 
foods in the form of fibery vegeta- 
bles, fruit juices and vegetable acids 
and mineral salts, with an abundance 
of good pure water will do more 
toward making a brilliant healthful 
complexion than all the complexion 
aids ever manufactured. Almost 
every woman needs a good skin lo- 
tion to counteract the effect of the 
wind and sun. Equal parts of glycer- 
ine and lemon juice has been found 
very soothing for those who are 
much in the open. Two or three 
good lotions are now upon the mar- 
ket which I shall gladly recommend 
to any one who will enclose a stamp- 
ed envelope. MRS. S. 





Dr. W. S. Rankin tells of a visit to 
a little North Carolina town of 300 
people in which there were 31 cases 
of typhoid fever. Kind neighbors 
would go to visit a typhoid patient, 
help care for him, go home with 
never a thought of disinfecting their 
hands, make up bread and prepare 
other food, and, as Dr. Rankin said, 
poison their families with typhoid 
germs just as surely as if they had 
put some poison chemical into the 
food. After handling a patient with 
typhoid something more than soap 
and water is required to get the 
hands clean. Thorough disinfection 
is a necessity. 





Jonah stepped ashore. 

“TI left my records in the whale,’ 
he observed. ‘‘Anybody who wants 
to see them can go after them.” 

It was noticed that none question- 
ed his exploit.—New York Sun. 





Training is everything. The peach 
was once a bitter almond; caulifiower 
is nothing but cabbage with a college 
education.—Mark Twain. 








Bicycles—Bicycles 
Up to Date—Fully Equipped—$16.75 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Second handed bikes at 
$7.00 and upward, practically as good as new 
Hedgethorn tires, self healing, puncture proof 
Bold by Chicago houses at $8. £0; our price, $4.25. 
600 wheels to sell by June Ist. 


F . IVES & GCO., 
109-111 Mulberry St., Goldsboro, N. G 









price. 





OURS ONAMONTHSTRIALF REE 


NO MONEY DOWN—NO DEPOSIT—NO OBLIGATIONS 


WANT you to take this machine right into your home; use it asyourown ; try all its attachments, and if it is not exactly 
all I claim for it in every respect ; if it is not handsomer, better made, more easy to run, and if it does not do better 
work than any machine three times its price, I will take it back and you will not be put toany expense whatever. 


a month absolutely 
free; then, if oa $2, 00 A MONTH T 
fied, pay me only — oe 
machine formerly sold through dealers and agents for $45.00 to $65.00. I now offer it direct from 
my factory to you on easy terms of payment at about one-third its former 


I have cut out my wholesalers, my jobbers, my dealers, and 
agents and offer you their profits. 


From now on I will loan a machine 
to any honest person, and _if after thirty 
















The only factory selling high-grade sewing machines 
direct to the user at Factory Prices. 


0 Tp 
SS 0 
we lV 
MR. W.G. KING, “S640 y, 
PRES. AND GEN'L MaR. ww dle 


~ 
KING SEWING MACHINE CO. ae) 


I RANO st., BUFFALO, N. ¥. 
€ase send 
illustrated ont. 
Your W-day tre 





me your 64-page handsomely 


trial offer. 


OPeece. 
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‘|tory prices and easy terms. 





Exposition, winning the Gold Medal against all other makes. The judges officially de- 
clared it to be ** the world’s best Lock-stitch Vibrating pogetoe pte | —— 

FP, means that if your machine proves 
a. fry MY 20-YEAR GUARANTEE defective or unsatisfactory EB ma- 
sel terial or workmanship at any time during 20 years of service we will 
replace it with another machine or refund every cent you paid, 
including freight charges both ways. Remember, you are 
under no obligation whatever to keep the Machine. But 
Wy if, when you have used it a morth, 
& buy it, Pll let you have it at the 
“e, price, exactly the same price’ that a dealer would 


mepat, MacHine FAMILY 


also full particulars about fl pay ; and I will allow you your own time to pay. 


THIS PRIZE WINNING, GOLD AL, M : 
is strictly ball-bearing; has the newest drop head automatic lift; is easy running : , 

and sews a perfect lock-stitch. Among the operations it performs are Adjustable Hemming, Hemming 
and Sewing on Lace, the French Seam, Frilling, Tucking, Binding, the French Fold, ‘in; g 
Quilting, Ruffling, Plaiting, Ruffling between two bands, Edge Stitching and Piping and Shirring. We 
positively guarantee that this marvelous variety and perfection of work cannot be duplicated by the 
attachments of any other family sewing machine in the world. The machine is complete and 
includes all the attachments, two Needles, two Screw-drivers, Oil Can, six Bobbins, etc., free. 


For 64-Page Handsomely Illustrated Catalog. 


days you like it you can have it at fac- 


SAVE $30.2° TO $40.0°— 


by dealing direct with the largest factory 
in the world selling high-grade sewing 
machines at dealers’ prices. It costs you 
less than half as much to own the King as 
to rent any other high-grade machine from 
a dealer or agent. I offer you the same § 
King machine, which won the highest 
award first prize at the Alaska-Yukon 


ou then wish to 
west wholesale 


SEND THIS COUPON 


hink of it, less than other high- This is 
grade machines rent for. 
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Don’t Put Off Painting— 
It Will Prove Costly 


The longer you put off painting 

vy the more oil and lead the job 

¥ will take. 

F While you wait your buildings 

rot, exposed to the weather. 
The cost of paint made of 


“Dutch Boy Painter” 


white lead and pure linseed oil is not 
so high as you may think. 

Foran aycrage house, the cost now 
of this genuine old-fashioned, mixed: 
to-order pure white lead paint is not 

more than $4 or $5 greater thanit ° 

used tobe. Much cheaper than 
repair bills. 


Write for our free 
“Painting Helps No. 1013 
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Get The 
Dealers’ Profit 





. HEN you 
hhkéa buy a 
¢ piano or 
organ froma dealer 
you must pay his 
profit. You must 
pay the whole- 
saler’s profits; you 
must pay sales- 
men’s salaries. 
store rents, and 
other expenses. 
These accumula- 
tive profits often 
double the price of 

the instrument and 

you have to pay 
But the Cornish plan 
does away with all these middle- 
men’s profits—you buy direct 
from the factory—you pay half 
the dealer’s price—you receive 
100 cents value and satisfaction for every dollar you putina 


Poonigh 5 ee 


These instruments have for over half a century been regarded 
as standard—no better instruments are made than Cornish 
instruments. No matter how much you pay you cannot get 
aninstrument with a purer, richer tone, or one with more 
perfect action, or one that is made to better withstand the 
test of time. Cornish pianos and organs have been made by 
the same family for fifty years—three generations of master 
craftsmen and are sold direct from the factory to the home at 
the lowest price possible for a first-class standard instrument. 


A Year’s Trial Free 


So confident are we 
that any Cornish piano 
or organ will delight 
you in every particular 
that we are willing to 
place any instrument 63° 
you may select d 
right in your own 
home for a whole 
year’strial and test, 
absolutely free. 
If the instrument 
does not please you 
in every respect 
the trial will not 
cost you one penny 
Besides we give you 


Two Years’ Time To 
Pay If Necessary 


No money required in advance. 

insist upon your being fully satis , 

% with the Cornish instrument yo 
by selcct before we ask you to pay for is 


'Get Our Big 
*>Book Free 


Our big, handsome art portfolio 
catalogue pictures Cornish pianos 
and organs, tells how they are 
y made and explains why we are 
i; able to give you double value for 
your money. , You should have 
this book before you invest a 
? centin a piano or organ. It costs 
us nearly a dollar to place it in 
your hands, but we send it free. 
We will also send you a book of 
5000 names and addresses of 
recent satisfied Cornish purchasers. 


; Washi ; 
Cornish Go, Washington, New Jersey 
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Automobile Training 
School 


Every advantage offered. Pupils have privilege 
of remaining until thoroughly competent. 
$25.00 IN ADVANCE 


L. D. BULLUCK, : : : Rocky Mount, N.C. 


Yq ONE FULL BALE 
150 Feet Long for 75c 


Galvanized Poultry Netting 
WRITE FOR CIRCULARS. 
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AKE a look at the picture 
above. Notice the prosper- 
ous farmer who has just re- 

turned from town after dark. 

He is in the act of lighting up his 
barn and the space in front with 
same light his family is using in the 
house. 

This he does without 
any kind. 

He simply walks up and pulls a 
little short chain, and presto, he has 
it—a flood of beautiful, white Acet- 
ylene Light. 

If you have ever lived on a farm 
you will appreciate the advantages, 
the comfort and the satisfaction of 
a barn light that can be turned on 
without a match. 

You can probably recall many a 
eold winter night when you came 
home numb with the cold, and 
with fingers all thumbs tried to un- 
button two coats to find a match, 
which you tried to scratch on a damp 
board. After which you probably 
fought a few rounds with a smoky 
lightning-bug lantern, and put in an 
hour doing chores, that you could 
have done in half the time with 
such a light as the one shown in the 
picture. 


a mateh of 





* * * 

In many eases farmers have a 
light put on the back porch where 
it can be instantly turned on to 
illuminate the yard, and a light in 
the cow barn to make milking easy, 
as well as one inside and one in 
front of the horse barn. 

All these lights come in mighty 
handy, too, when there is trouble 
among the stock, or a sick animal to 
take care of through the night, 

These barn and out-buildiny lights 
are of course enclosed in solid globes, 
and can be fastened anywhere they 
are wanted—in front of the stalls, 
in the harness room, to the barn.ceil- 
ing, to a post, or the top of any 
door, inside or outside. 

It may surprise 
you to know that just \\\\ 
such lighting plants S 
as the one we have = 
illustrated have been = 
installed in over *- 
185,000 farm and 
country homes in the 
United States. 

In every case an 
automatic tank-like machine, called 
a generator, is set up in one corner 
of the basement, or in an_ out- 
ouilding, and from this machine the 










Acetylene which makes the light is 
earried through common gas pipes to 
handsome chandeliers in every room in 
the house and to other lights located 
all over the place. 

That’s all there is to an Acetylene 
Light Plant. Just the generator, the 
pipes, and the fixtures. 

Such a plant can be set up in from 
two to four days by any man who 
ean cut and fit pipe, and without in- 
conveniencing the family, or injur- 
ing walls or carpets. 

* * * 

As a matter of fact, enclosed 
Acetylene Burners, permanently fixed 
to walls, ceilings and posts and 
equipped to light by the pull of a 
chain without matches, are the safest 
lights ever installed on a farm. 

Most fires on farms are caused by 
the careless handling of lanterns and 
matches by hired help. 

Consequently, any scheme of light- 
ing that can be operated without 


matches, lanterns or lamps_ re- 
duces the risk of fire to the 
minimum. 


And that is why the engineers of 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers have declared Acetylene 
Light to be much safer than the tip- 
over lights it is so rapidly displacing. 

Add to these features of safety 
the fact that the light, volume con- 
sidered, costs less than Kerosene. 

And the fact that it is made from 
UNION CARBIDE, a form of crushed 
stone that will not burn and is as 
easily stored as brick. 

And the faet that you, yourself, 
can in 20 minutes make all the Acet- 
ylene you need to light your place 
one month. 

* # * 

Sum all these facts up and you 
will see that this light is a conveni- 
ence YOU WANT and that you 
should write to us today for esti- 
mate as to the cost of this wonder 

. ful rural gas light 
wily, for your own farm. 
| We will gladly 

—z-_ send figures and very 


= interesting illustrat- 
booklets, free. 


<—~ ed 
SN Just tell us where 


your place is located, 
give us an idea of 
its size, and address 
your letter or postal to Union 
Carbide Sales Company, 157 Mich 
igan Avenue, Chicago, Ill., Depart 
ment I, 19 
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This 
plume 
is just the 
kind for which you would have 
to pay $5.00 atany retail store. 
i ra wide, fully 16-inches 
long, in all colors, with willowy 
th that do not 
y. Sendus $1.00 
ty, forthisis an opportunity not 


vissed. We offeralsoan extra 

id handsome $7.50 plume at $2.50.. 

ey by mail, express or money order. 

Remember that your money will be refunded if the 
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FOR STOVES & RANGES 
You Save 818.00 to 822.00 on 


DON’T PAY TWO PRICES™ 






| Hoosier 
==, Ranges 
1) Heaters 


Why not buy the best when 
you can buy them at such low, 
* unheard-of Factory Vrices. 

“ lloosier Stoves and Ranges are 
Hoosier Steel delivered for you <o use in your 


own home 30 deys free before 

buy. A written guarantee with each stove 

? ked by a Million Dollars, Our uew 1911 improve- 
mts on stoves absolutely surpass anything ever 


i oduced. Send postal today for free catalog. 
, HOOSIER STOVE 'SACTORY 
| 313 State Street, Marion, Indiana 





To The Farmer 





With one’of these Generators you can have 
as good light as your city brother enjovs, 
at one-third the cost or less per candle- 
power than kerosene oil. Thousands are us- 
ing it and would use no other. Write us to- 
day and let us tell you about the Ideal Ep- 
worth Generator for Acetylene Lighting. 


IDEAL EPWORTH ACETYLENE CO., 





Johnstown, - - - - - - - Pennsylvania. 











North State Life Insurance Co., 


KINSTON, N. C. 


Operates only in the two Carolinas; and has 
more Carolina lives insured than any other Car- 
olina Company. 
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do as they promise. 
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keep steadfastly on 
hindrances. 
important task on hand, but the baby 
is sick or the good man returns from 
-town and has forgotten the grocer- 


A FORSAKEN GARDEN. 


OT A flower to be prest of the foot that falls not; 
N As the heart of a dead man the seed plots are dry; 
From the thicket of thorns whence the nightingale calls not 
Could she call, there were never a rose to reply. ; 
Over the meadows that blossom and wither, 
Rings but the note of a sea-bird’s song. 
Only the sun and the rain come hither 


All year long. 


The sun burns sear, and the rain dishevels 
One gaunt bleak blossom of scentless breath. 
Only the wind here hovers and revels 
In a round where life seems barren as death. 
Here there was laughing of old, there was weeping, 
Haply, of lovers none ever will know, 
Whose eyes went seaward a hundred sleeping 


Years ago. 


Heart handfast in heart as they stood, “‘Look thither,’ 


Did he whisper? 


“‘Look forth from the flowers to the sea; 


For the foam-flowers endure when the rose-blossoms wither, 
And men that love lightly may die—But we?” 

And the same wind sang, and the same waves whitened, 
And or ever the garden’s last petals were shed, 

In the lips that had whispered, the eyes that had lightened, 


Love was dead. 


And were one to the end 





Or they loved their life through, and then went whither? 


but what end who knows? 


Love deep as the sea as a rose must wither, 
As the rose-red seaweed that mocks the rose. 
Shall the dead take thought for the dead to love them? 
What love was ever as deep as a grave? 
They are loveless now as the grass above them 


Or the wave. 


All are at one now, 


roses and lovers, 


Not known of the cliffs and the fields and the sea, 
Not a breath of the time that has been hovers 

In the air now soft with a summer to be. 
Not a breath shall there sweeten the seasons hereafter 

Of the flowers or the lovers that laugh now or weep, 
When as they that are free now weeping and laughter 


We shall sleep. 


Here death may deal not again forever; 

Here change may come not till all change end. 
From the graves they have made they shall rise up never, 
Who have left naught living to ravage and rend. 
Earth, stones, and thorns of the wild ground growing, 

While the sun and the rain live, these shall be; 
Till a last wind’s breath, upon all these biowing, 


Roll the sea. 





Till the slow sea rise, and the sheer cliff crumble, 
Till terrace and meadow the deep gulfs drink, 
Till the strength of the waves of the high tides humble 


The fields that lessen, 


the rocks that shrink, 


Here now in his triumph where all things falter, 
Stretched out on the spoils that his own hand spread, 
As a god self-slain on his own strange altar, 


Death lies dead. 


—Algernon Charles Swinburne. 








FOODS AND THEIR USES. 


I.—-The Food Problem One Which We Must Solve—Kinds of 
Foods and How They Came to Be Used. 


By Mrs. F. L. Stevens, Raleigh N. C. 


world where a good head is 
needed, it is in the home. In 


| THERE is any place in the 


the first place, it is as difficult to 
finance a family as a factory, a busi- 


ness house or a 


nation; probably 
it is more diffi- 
cult. The home- 


maker must know 
how to form good 
plans; she must 
also know how to 
set them aside or 
adopt other plans. 
She can not sit 
down and say, “I 
as every day of her life 


MRS. F. L. STEVENS. 
give it up, 
she is inclined to do, but she must 


” 


in spite of all 
She may have a most 


ies she ordered or unexpected visitors 
arrive. Never mind! when the hour 
comes for eating, something is 
the table to be eaten. It may take 
as much ability and energy as the 
massing of forces for battle, but the 
meal is served. 

The food problem, because our 
health and prosperity depends up0 
its mastery; because it is so vital t0 
the welfare of the family; because it 
is so inclusive; because it means Pr 
viding something palatable and pre 
sumably wholesome at a cost withio 
one’s means; is the most intricate 
of the household problems. Some oe 
has said that “well fed men 4! 
women are still an ethical possibili- 
ty of the future.’ This much 
we know is true, that this ® 
an age which is devoting much 
time and thought to the feed: 
ing of live stock on the farm, and 
much attention is being given to th 
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use what we now call spices, and to 
mix them with their food. We know 
them as pepper, nutmeg, ginger, cin- 
namon, etc. These early people knew 
nothing of the food we now call 
sugar, the only sweet in their list of 
foods being honey; for the bees up 
to that time were wiser than men 
and had learned to extract the sweet 
from the fruits and flowers and to 
store it away. 

With food men had water to drink 
and at first men drank nothing but 
water. This was the only time in the 
history of the world when all men 
were teetotalers. By and by they 
learned to cook things in boiling 
water and they discovered that by so 
doing, pleasant flavors in the food 
were developed. This, of course, led 
them to try cooking upon leaves, 
stems and seeds of plants. In this 
manner they discovered ‘‘beverages,”’ 
that is, tea, coffee, cocoa and choco- 
late. So through long years men 
have discovered and tested the dif- 
ferent kinds of food. 


The Greatest of All the Housewife’s 
Arts. 


Standards of living have changed 
very markedly since those early 
days, but hearty appetites are still a 
able. Many of these have been de- characteristic of the race. The pre- 
veloped into the vegetables of to- paration of the food for family use 
day. stands at the very top of the house- 

As time went on the climate chang- wWifely arts. Goethe, it is said, fell 
ed, the snow fell and plants could in love with Lotte von Kestner when 
not grow. Rather than starve, men ate she was preparing supper for her 
the flesh of animals that were about younger brothers and sisters. Thack- 
them and found that they could live ery wrote about the romance in this 
until nature brought a new harvest wise: 


of fruits. By and by the supply of « werther had a love for Charlotte 
wild animals grew less, so that men Such as words could never utter, 
had to resort to taming some of the Would you know how he first met 
mild-tempered animals that they her? 

might be raised for food. They ” 
Euesd to catoh tte qulel-duvtine She was cutting bread and butter. 
fsh They also learned to domesti- 
tte some of the birds. From this 
beginning we have hens, geese and 
turkeys of today. 


How Luxuries Were Added to the 
Necessaries. 


In time, as these wandering people 
began to settle in one locality, they 
grew their grains from season to sea- 
son; they learned to raise animals 
not only for their flesh but for their 
milk as well They soon learned to 
make butter from the fat, or cream, 
and cheese from the rest of the milk. 
While men were trying all sorts of 
Plants for food they found that some, 
while not nourishing, yet had a 
Pleasant flavor, thus they learned to 


———— 


right feeding of growing boys and 
rls, working men and women has 
only recently been brought to our 
attention as worthy of study. 


The Foods of Primitive Man. 


Ages ago, when people first ap- 
peared upon the earth, they ate only 
yegetable or plant food, such as the 
fruits that grew in abundance about 
them. When the fruits were not 
plentiful they ate the seeds of grasses 
if they became hungry, and found 
these nourished them even better 
than the fruits. They tried all kinds 
of grasses, and at last found there 
were eight which were good to eat. 
These we call cereals and they are 
used all over the world today. These 
cereals as we know them are, wheat, 
corn, rye, oats, buckwheat, barley, 
rice and millet. We are familiar 
with all these grains in some form, 
possibly with the exception of millet, 
put the people of southern Asia de- 
pend upon millet seed as their prin- 
cipal food throughout the year. 
After men learned to eat grass seeds 
they found inside the nut shells a 
delicious, palatable food. They also 
learned that in the ground were roots 
which were well flavored and palat- 





HEALTH AND BEAUTY. 


We have been told from our in- 
fancy that beauty is only skin deep; 
but it is more than that: it is all the 
way to the bone. Physical beauty is 
desired by every woman and may be 
had in a greater or less measure by 
every woman. Personal charm is 
based first, last and always upon 
good health. Good health means 
erect carriage, elastic step, fine color, 
a clear eye, good teeth, and last but 
not least, buoyant spirits. Can we 
fancy a woman having all of these 
attributes and not being beautiful? 
These attributes would go far toward 
making inconspicuous a crooked nose 
or a crossed eye. The many adver- 





tisements filling our papers recom- 
mending complexion aids point to 
the fact that women depend largely 
upon the complexion as a beauty at- 
tribute. To acquire a good complex- 
ion we must begin with fundament- 
als, a rough, sallow skin is usually 
traceable to poor elimination of pois- 
ons from the system. An inactive 
liver and kidneys is fatal to beauty. 
Plenty of good, wholesome, laxative 
foods in the form of fibery vegeta- 
bles, fruit juices and vegetable acids 
and mineral salts, with an abundance 
of good pure water will do more 
toward making a brilliant healthful 
complexion than all the complexion 
aids ever manufactured. Almost 
every woman needs a good skin lo- 
tion to counteract the effect of the 
wind and sun. Equal parts of glycer- 
ine and lemon juice has been found 
very soothing for those who are 
much in the open. Two or three 
good lotions are now upon the mar- 
ket which I shall gladly recommend 
to any one who will enclose a stamp- 
ed envelope. MRS. S. 





Dr. W. S. Rankin tells of a visit to 
a little North Carolina town of 300 
people in which there were 31 cases 
of typhoid fever. Kind neighbors 
would go to visit a typhoid patient, 
help care for him, go home with 
never a thought of disinfecting their 
hands, make up bread and prepare 
other food, and, as Dr. Rankin said, 
poison their families with typhoid 
germs just as surely as if they had 
put some poison chemical into the 
food. After handling a patient with 
typhoid something more than soap 
and water is required to get the 
hands clean. Thorough disinfection 
is a necessity. 





Jonah stepped ashore. 

“T left my records in the whale,’’ 
he observed. ‘Anybody who wants 
to see them can go after them.”’ 

It was noticed that none question- 
ed his exploit.—New York Sun. 





Training is everything. The peach 
was once a bitter almond; cauliflower 
is nothing but cabbage with a college 
education.—Mark Twain. 





Bicycles—Bicycles 
Up to Date—Fully Equipped—$16.75 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Second handed bikes at 
$7.00 and upward, practically as good as new 
Hedgethorn tires ee puncture proof 
Bold by Chicago houses at $8. ; our price, $4.25 
500 wheels to Ae zune te. 


. IVES & CO., 
109-111 Mulberry &t., Goldsboro, N. @ 








a month absolutely 
free; then, if satis- $2 00 & MONT 
fied, pay me only c—_ 





price. I have cut out my wholesalers, my jobbers, my dealers, and 
agents and offer you their profits. From now on I will loan a machine 

- . ,to any honest person, and if after thirty 
ays you like it you can have it at fac- 
ory prices and easy terms. 


ASAVE $30.2° TO $40.00— 


| by dealing direct with the largest factory 
n the world selling high-grade sewing 
machines at dealers’ prices, It costs you 
less than half as much to own the King as 
5 to — any other —— enone: my from 
only factory selling high-grade sewing machines 9 dealer or agent. I offer you the same J 
direct to the user at Factory Prices. King machine, which won the highest 
: ie be award first prize at the Alaska-Yukon 
Pa 2p Exposition, winning the Gold Meda! against all other makes. The judges officially de- 
<< Or clared it to be *‘ the world’s best Lock-stitch Vibrating Shuttle phen | ee 
F means that if your machine proves 
Sinz MY 20-YEAR GUARANTEE Gerective or unsatisfactory in ma- 
we WV terial or workmanship at any time during 20 years of service we will 
MR. W, G. KING, wavy replace it with another machine or refund every cent you paid, 
ea Han, including freight charges both ways. Remember, you are 
“ew< Cg, under no obligation whatever to keep the Machine. But 


= 
KING SEWING MACHINE CO. sa LPoy if, when you have used it a moth, you then wish to 
gd buy it, Pll let you have it at the lowest wholesale 

























PRES. AND GEN'L Man. 


821 Rano ST., BUFFALO, N. ¥. 













Y OURS ONAMONTHSTRIALF REE 


NO MONEY DOWN—NO DEPOSIT—NO OBLIGATIONS 


WANT you to take this machine right into your home; use it asyour own ; try all its attachments, and if it is not exactly 
all I claim for it in every respect; if it is not handsomer, better made, more easy to run, and if 
work than any machine three times its price, I will take it back and you will not be put toany expense whatever. Try it 
Think of it, less than other high- a ne 48 
grade machines rent for. sewing 
machine formerly sold through dealers and agents for $45.00 to $65.00. I now offer it direct from 
my factory to you on easy terms of payment at about one-third its former 



































it does not do better 


ie very 





Please send mo your 6i-naco 2 “e, price, exactly the same price that a dealer would 
Mustrated ‘e Rene poy ee , ae pay ; and I will allow you your own time to pay. F A MM | LY 
ee VCS tal aes THIS PRIZE WINNING, GOLD MEDAL, MACHINE 
is strictly ball-bearing; has the newest drop head automatic lift; is easy running ; x 
SPS ESN Teas Sone Slaain S eoae mae and sews a perfect lock-stitch. Among the operations it performs are Adjustable Hemming, Hemming 
(Write your name plainly) and Sewing on Lace, the French Seam, Frilling, Tucking, Binding, the French Fold, Braiding, Darning, 


Quilting, Ruffling, Plaiting, Ruffling between two bands, Edge Stitching and Piping and Shirring. We 
positively guarantee that this marvelous variety and perfection of work cannot be duplicated by the 
attachments of any other family sewing machine in the world. The machine is complete and 
includes all the attachments, two Needles, two Screw-drivers, Oil Can, six Bobbins, etc., free, 


SEND THIS COUPON For 64-Page Handsomely Illustrated Catalog. 
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Don’t Put Off Painting— 
=4¢=—= _It Will Prove Costly 


The longer you put off painting 

yj the more oil and lead the job 

: will take. 

F While you wait your buildings 

rot, exposed to the weather. 
The cost of paint made of 


“Dutch Boy Painter” 


white lead and pure linseed oil is not 
so high as you may think. 

Foran aycrage house, the cost now 
of this genuine old-fashioned, mixed- 
to-order pure white lead paint is not 
more than $4 or $5 greater than it * 
used tobe. Much cheaper than 
repair bills. 


Write for our free 
“Painting Helps No. 1013 


NATIONAL LEAD 
COMPANY 


NewYork Cleveland Chicago 
St. Louis Boston Buffalo 
Cincinnati San Francisco 

(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 

“A Philadelphia) 

(National Lead and Oil Co., 

Pittsburgh) 
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Get The 
Dealers’ Profit 













HEN you 

You select Kt buy a 
your own aA piano or 
terms organ froma dealer 
you must pay his 


profit. You must 
pay the whole- 
saler’s profits; you 
must pay sales- 
men’s salaries. 
store rents, and 
other expenses. 
These accumula- 
tive profits often 
double the price of 
the instrument and 
you have to pay 
them. But the Cornish plan 
does away with all these middle- 
men’s profits—you buy direct 
from the factory—you pay half 
the dealer’s price—you receive 
400 cents value and satisfaction for every dollar you putina 


Jorn 


These instruments have for over half a century been regarded 
as standard—no better instruments are made than Cornish 
instruments. No matter how much you pay you cannot get 
aninstrument with a purer, richer tone, or one with more 
perfect action, or one that is made to better withstand the 





test of time. Cornish pianos and organs have been made by 
the same family for fifty years—three generations of master 
craftsmen and are sold direct from the factory to the home at 


the lowest price possible for a first-class standard instrument. 


A Year’s Trial Free 


So confident are we 
that any Cornish piano 
or organ will delight 
you in every particular 
that we are willing to 
place any instrument 
you may select 4 
right in your own 
home for a whole 
year’strial and test, 
absolutely free. 
If the instrument 
does not please you 
in every respect 
the trial will not 
cost you one penny 
Besides we give you 


Two Years’ Time To 
Pay If Necessary 


No money required in advance. 
. insist upon your being fully satis » 
‘S with the Cornish instrument yo 
selcct before we ask you to pay fori» 


Get Our Big 
+Book Free 


Our big, handsome art portfolio 
catalogue pictures Cornish pianos 
and organs, tells how they are 
Mj made and explains why we are 
table to give you double value for 
=3) your money. . You should have 
pthis book before you invest a 
y centin a piano or organ. It costs 
us nearly a dollar to place it in 
your hands, but we send it free. 
We will also send you a book of 
5000 names and addresses of 
recent satisfied Cornish purchasers, 


tied Co 
Cornish Qo, -Washington, New Jersey 





















Automobile Training 
School 


Every advantage offered. Pupils have privilege 
of remaining until thoroughly competent. 
$25.00 IN ADVANCE 


L. D. BULLUCK, : : : Rocky Mount, N. C. 


POULTRY. ONE FULL BALE 
soot 150 Feet Long for 75c 

Galvanized Poultry Netting 

pit WRITE FOR CIRCULARS. 

G mcs DOW WIRE& IRON WORKS, Louisville, Ky 
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We Guarantee Our Advertisers. 


WE will positively make good any loss sustained by any sub- 
ecriber ae @ resu't of fraudulent misrepreseptations made in 
our columas on the part of sny advertiser who proves to be a@ delib- 
erate swindler Thie dues not mean that we will try to adjust trifling 
diaputes between reliable busiuess Louses aud thelr patrons but in 
any case of actualy fraudulent dealing, we will make good to the 
aubecriber as we bave just indicated The condition of this guar- 
antee le that the claim fur loss slall be reported to ise within one 
montb after the advertisement appears in our paper, and that the 
subscriber must say when writing each advertiser “I am writing 
you ae ap advertise: ip The Progressive Farmer which guarantees 
the relatility of all advertising that 't carries’ 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
One year, $1.00; six months. 55 cents; three months, 80 cents. 


To induce new subscriptions, one new subscriber and one 
old subscriber may both get the paper one year for $1.50. 








Editorial Gleanings. 





HE PLANTING season is here, and it pays, as 
a rule, to plant early rather than late. Real- 
izing this, however, we feel sure that one 
of the most serious mistakes any farmer can make 
is to plant his seed before his land is properly 
prepared. If you want good crops, you must have 
a good seed-bed, and the few days’ delay in plant- 
ing that may be necessary in order to permit you 
to make a good seed-bed will be much more than 
made up for by the better growth your crops will 
make and by the reduced expense in cultivating. 
Don’t get in a hurry and plant on land that is not 
fine, firm and free of weed growth. If you do, 
you will have to pay dearly for it, both when cul- 
tivating time comes and when harvest comes. 
& 


Investigations made in Kansas show that the. 


farmers of that State spend on an average, for a 
family of five persons, $55 a year for meats which 
are purchased from packers or retailers. It is es- 
timated that these meats cost the farmers at least 
35 to 40 per cent more than they cost wholesale 
at the packing houses. In many cases the in- 
crease in what the farmer pays for the finished 
product over what he receives for it in the form 
in which he sells it, amounts to 50 per cent. It 
is evident that this is a very expensive practice, 
and it is one which in the South should fall 
into disuse as the live stock industry develops. 
It is possible, even in the summer time, for the 
farmers to have fresh meats. For half a dozen 
families to go in together and kill a pig or a calf 
as needed and divide the meat according to the 
needs of each family, would be a very simple mat- 
ter, and it would save many dollars in the course 
of a year as well as add variety to the food sup- 
ply. Of course, it is easy for a farmer who hag 
hogs and beeves to put up meat in the winter to 
last him all the year, but fresh meat during the 
summer is something which every farm family 
should have, occasionally at least, and by organ- 
izing local beef clubs there is no reason why 
the farmers of any community should not have it 
at actual cost of production. Such co-operation 
as this will not only save the farmer money and 
enable him to live better, but will tend to develop 
a spirit of neighborly helpfulness which will be of 
benefit in a hundred ways. 
& 

Speaking of Specials, we have a dandy lot com- 
ing yet, and the same prizes—one of $5 and three 
of $2.50 each—are offered for the best letters to 
each of them. You can’t write now for the Hog 
Special next week; but a number of swine breed- 
ers did, and it is going to be a good issue by rea- 










son of their letters alone. You can write for any 
of the following, however, and you should do it: 
Cultivation, April 15. 
Home Canning, April 22. 
Dairy, April 29. 
Legume, May 13. 

Others to come later. Get your letters to the 
Office at least ten days in advance of these dates. 
& 

On another page we publish a notice of a change 
in the cattle tick quarantine line, and also a letter 
from a Mississippi farmer who has realized what 
tick eradication is worth. Practically 140,000 
square miles have been freed from cattle ticks to 
date, and yet some people doubt if it can be done, 
or think that the veterinarians and others en- 
gaged in the work do not know much about ticks 
anyway. Talk about ‘‘theorists’; some farmers 
are just as ‘“‘theoretical’’ as any editor or college 
man could be. 


“That burning disease,’ a writer in the Farm- 
ers’ Union News calls it. He refers to the disease 
which causes farmers to burn all the vegetable 
matter off of their lands instead of turning it 
under, and we are sorry to say that the disease is 
epidemic in many sections. The soil needs that 
humus, and it’s a “burning shame’ that it must 
be deprived of it just because the farmer thinks 
it too much trouble to plow the trash under. 





Better Cotton Farming. 


T IS A STRANGE thing to us: Cotton farm- 
ing is the great industry of the South, and 
yet for our Cotton Special last week, we re- 

ceived very few letters from our readers. This 
surely was not because our readers are not inter- 
ested in cotton, and it could not have been be- 
cause they do not like to write, for we had for 
most of our other Specials so many interesting 
letters that we could not find room for many 
truly good ones, and could scarcely decide which 
should receive the prizes we offered. Now, we 
have been preaching and teaching diversification 
all these years, and expect to keep it up; but look 
here, Mr. Farmer, if you think you can afford to 
neglect the cotton crop, or if you think you know 
all there is to learn about it, or if you think you 
must go on averaging less than half a bale to the 
acre—well, if you think any of these things, you 
are wonderfully mistaken. Cotton will continue 
to be the greatest crop of the South, and there is 
no crop which is treated worse, or in the produc- 
tion of which better methods are more sadly need- 
ed. Do your best with the cotton crop this year. 
The average yields of corn have shown a gratifying 
increase in the last two or three years; let’s bring 
up the average cotton yield to a respectable fig- 
ure. 





A Pointer for Seedsmen. 


in better seeds. Farmers are waking up 

to the fact that it takes good seed to 
produce a good crop, and are both buying and 
selling seed to.an extent never known before. 
It will be admitted, however, that much of the 
seed offered for sale is not of extra quality, and 
we feel sure that a good many of the people who 
are offering seeds for sale have not studied the 
matter of seed selection and seed grading suffici- 
ently to enable them to give their customers first- 
class seeds. In plain words, some people are offer- 
ing seeds for sale, possibly with the best intention 
in the world, who do not know what it takes to 
constitute good seeds. Now, the demand for im- 
proved seed is not going to be decreased by the 
sale of these inferior selections, except temporarily 
with some individuals, but as the farmers learn 
better how to judge the quality of seeds and also 
learn who supplies good seed and who sells poor, 
the men who are offering seed of inferior quality 
are going to find their trade decreasing, while that 
of the man who knows what he is doing increases. 


: ig is a remarkable interest in the South 


The production of seed for planting is Intereatigat 
valuable and profitable work, and there are ay 
number of comfortable competencies in it for the 
men who learn how-to produce good Seeds ang 
then sell no other kind. The man who offerg crib. 
selected corn and ordinary cotton seed for Dlant. 
ing, however, may make some money out of the 
business for a year or two, but he is likely to 800n 
be left with few customers. The production ot 


good seeds is not a business for the Careless op 
the ignorant man, and such men when they offer 
seed for planting do more harm than good, 





A Southern Mother. 





heart upon my readers, but I should be un 

grateful if I did not here record my deep ap. 
preciation of the many sympathetic messages that 
have come to me in the bereavement that turned 
my joyous home-coming into a time of mourning 
—the death of my mother just two hours after ny 
arrival in New York. Nor will it be thought Out 
of place, I trust, if I add a word or two, Written 
not only for the sake of the dead, but for the sake 
of the other 

“Old mothers with white hair 

And kindly eyes, and lips grown strangely Sweet 

With murmured blessings,’ : 
whose more fortunate sons and daughters have not 
yet walked the beaten way that leads to a moth 
er’s grave. 

I sometimes wonder if the world has ever 
known a higher type of womanhood than the 
Southern women of my mother’s time. They grew 
up on the plantations of the Old South in what 
proved to be the sunset glow of a patriarchal 
civilization that has vanished as completely as 
the social order of Homer’s time, but whose charm 
and romance still lure us to dreams of its beauty, 
They were just budding into womanhood when the 
fateful war drums sounded in ’61, and their young 
souls were tested in the four years of epic struggle 
and distress that followed. And then, with spirits 
made perfect through suffering, with a dignity 
which poverty had not altered and a courage 
which defeat had not shaken, they took up life 
on the small farms of the South and became the 
inspiration of the best that was wrought by the 
men in tattered gray in the long ordeal of our re 
building. 

To that generation my mother belonged, and! 
think her spirit was sweeter for the times through 
Which she had lived. Just as I write this there 
comes a letter from a schoolmate who went with 
me to the little country school-house of our boy- 
hood: “I loved your mother because she was 
my mother’s friend. But more than that, I loved 
her for her own sake. Even to me as an unkempt 
youth, she was no ordinary woman. Her gentle 
ness and courtesy, her culture and elegant beat- 
ing, impressed me as in few women I have 
known.” And yet she shrank from no hard task 
of the every-day farmer’s wife. 

Before her marriage in 1880 she was a teacher; 
and not so much to any aid from the schools as 
to the instruction and inspiration I received from 
her do I owe whatever material success I have 
been able to win. Yet I feel, and I know she 
feels, that this is the smaller part of the debt that 
I am due her. If I have kept, if I may hope to 
keep, in Tennyson’s fine phrase, my ‘“‘trust in all 
things high”; if I may hope that ‘though I trip 
and fall, I shall not blind my soul with clay,” | 
must pay tribute to the influence of a mother and 
a father whose well-lived Faith enabled them to 
appraise life’s values fairly. They fired me with 
ambition for achievement and success, but they 
taught first and most of all that the truest victory 
or defeat is within one’s own soul, and that the 
earth knows no more tragic failure than the mal 
who has bought so-called Success at the cost of 
his only enduring treasures—his manhood and his 
ideals. 

I cannot claim to be worthy of their teachings, 
but in this hour I may at least bear witness 10 
what I owe them and to the fact that the heritage 
of such influences and the heritage of the faith 
that alone can console us in the hour of sl 
preme sorrow, are treasures besides which meré 
gold and lands and stocks should be pitiful it 

P. 


| eax NOT obtrude any sorrow of my own 


deed. 





The prizes for letters to our Corn Special wer 
awarded as follows: W. C. Crook, Huron, Tells 
$5; R. C. Whitener, Morganton, N. C., $2.50; 
Hugh MeNeill, Mt. Olive, Miss., $2.50; T. J. Davis 
Edison, Tenn, $2.50. Peanut Special awards were 
these: J. L. Hester, Downsville, La., $5; J. 
Ga., $2.50; Mason Snowdel, 
2.50; R. D. Gipson, Ala., $2.50. 


Rheney, Wadley, 
Shreveport, La., 
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By 


ROUND THE WORLD TRAVEL LETTERS. 


CLARENCE POE. 











XX—ASIA’S MOST IMPORTANT LESSON FOR THE SOUTH. 


(Concluded from last week.) 


are poor,-not because of their dense popu- 
lations, but because of their defective in- 
dustrial organizations, because they do not pro- 
yide men Tools and Knowledge with which to 


work. 


M‘ CONVICTION is that the Oriental nations 


VIL. 


Ignorance and Lack of Machinery—these have 

kept Asia poor; Knowledge and Modern Tools— 
these have made America rich. 
_If Asia had a Panama Canal to dig, she would 
dig it with picks, hoes, and spades and tote out 
the earth in buckets. Nothing but human bone 
and sinew would be employed, and the men would 
be paid little, because without Tools and Knowl- 
edge they must always earn little. But America 
puts brains, science, steam, electricity, machinery 
into the Big Ditch—Tools and Knowledge, in oth- 
er words—and she pays good wages because a 
man thus equipped does the work of ten men 
whose only force is the force of muscles, 

But Asia—deluded, foolish Asia—has scorned 
machinery. ‘‘The more work machinery does, the 
less there will be for human beings to do. Men 
will be without work, and men without work will 
starve.” With this folly on her lips she has re- 
jected the agencies that would have rescued her 
from her never-ending struggle with Starvation. 


‘Oftentimes, we know, the same cry has been heard 


in England—and alas! even in America; our labor 
unions even now sometimes lend a willing ear to 
such nonsense. There were riots in England 
when manufacturers sought to introduce labor- 
saving methods in cotton-spinning; and when 
railroads were introduced among us, there were 
doubtless thousands of draymen, stage-drivers, 
and boatmen who, if they had dared, would have 
torn up the rails and thrown them into the riv- 
ers, as the Chinese did along the Yangste-Kiang. 
With much the same feeling the old-time hand- 
cmpositors looked upon the coming of the type- 
setting machine, 

And yet with all our engines doing the work 
of millions of draymen and cabmen, with all our 
factory machines doing the work of hundreds of 
thousands of weavers and spinners; with all our 
telegraphs and telephones taking the place of 
numberless messengers, runners, and errand boys, 
and with a population, too, vastly in excess of the 
population when old-fashioned methods prevailed, 
the fact stands out that labor has never been 
in greater demand and has never commanded 
higher wages than to-day. 


Vil. 

The explanation is very simple. If a labor- 
saving machine enables fifty men to do the work 
It formerly required a hundred men to do in pro- 
ducing some necessity of life, then the released 
fifty men, the fifty men whose services were dis- 
Densed with, are free to produce some comfort or 
luxury for which the increased earnings of the 
tetained fifty will help provide a market. This 
has been the history of all industry. At first with 
crude tools and knowledge it probably took the 
Primitive man all his time to provide food for 
himself—game, fish, grain, fruits. Then there 
Came a time when with better tools and better 
knowledge, only half the men were required to 
Produce the food—whereupon the other half 
didn’t starve, but began making clothing and 
building houses for the whole number, and every- 
body lived better than before. Still later there 
came a time when with increasing knowledge and 
increasing mechanical power, all the men were not 
Tequired to produce food, clothing, and shelter, 
and some were released for gathering knowledge, 
Writing books, making music, painting pictures, 
Carving statues, for searching after spiritual 
truth, and for proclaiming God’s purposes—and 
all men lived infinitely better, found it easier to 
set employment, and earned higher wages than 
€ver before, in spite of their great increase in 
dumbers, 

With a proper Organization of Industry it seems 
to me that it must ever be so—certainly as far 
ahead as we can look into the future. When a 
Machine is invented which enables one man to do 
the work it formerly required two men to do in 
Producing some sheer necessity for mankind, an 


tra man is released or freed to serve mankind 

Sees 
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by the production of some comfort or luxury, or 
by ministering to the things of the mind and the 
spirit. And it is the duty of Society and Govern- 
ment, it may be said just here, to facilitate this 
result, to provide education and equality of op- 
portunity so that each man will work where his 
effort will mean most in human service. Knowl- 
edge or education not only cuts the shackles which 
chain a man down to a few occupations, not only 
sets him free to labor where he can work best; 
but is also itself a productive agency; a Tool with 
which a man may work better. Take the simple 
fact that cowpeas gather nitrogen from the air: a 
man may harness this scientific truth, use it and 
set it to work, and get results, profits, power, 
from it, as surely as from a harnessed horse or 
steam-engine. And so with every other useful bit 
of knowledge under Heaven. Knowledge is 
power. 
Ix. 


All this doctrine Asia has rejected, or has never 
even got to the point of considering. In America 
a motorman or conductor by means of Tools and 
Knowledge—a street-car for a tool and the science 
of electricity for knowledge—transports forty 
people from one place to another. These men 
are high-priced laborers, and yet it costs you only 
five cents for your ride, and five minutes’ time. 
In Peking, on the other hand, it takes forty men 
pulling rikshas to transport the forty passengers; 
and though the pullers are ‘‘cheap laborers,’ it 
costs you twenty cents and an hour’s time to get 
to your destination—even if you are so lucky as 
not to be taken to the wrong place. 

Forty men to do the work that two would do 
at home! Men and women weavers doing work 
that machines would do at home. Grain reaped 
by sickles instead of horses and reapers as in 
America. Sixteen men at Hankow to carry bag- 
gage that one man and a one-horse dray would 
carry in New York. Women carrying brick, stone, 
and timber up the mountainside at Hong Kong— 
and the Chinese threatened a general riot when 
the English built a cable-car system up the in- 
cline; they compelled the owners to sign an agree- 
ment to transport passengers only—never freight! 
No saw-mill, but thousands of men laboriously 
sawing up huge logs by means of whip-saws. No 
pumps, even at the most used watering places, 
but buckets and ropes: often no windlass. No 
power grain-mills, but men and women, and, in 
some cases, asses and oxen, doing the work that 
the idle water powers are given no chance to do; 
—these are but specimen illustrations. In the 
few industries where machinery and knowledge 
are brought into play ordinary labor is as yet but 
little better paid, because such industries are not 
numerous enough to affect the general level of 
wages. The net result of her policy of refusing 
the help of machinery is that Asia has not doubled 
a@ man’s chances for work, but she has more than 
halved the pay he gets for that work. And why? 
Because she has reduced his efficiency. A man 
must get his proportion of the common ‘wealth, 
and where the masses are shackled, hampered by 
ignorance and poor tools, they produce little, and 
each man’s share is little. 

xX. 

Very plain on the whole must be our two propo- 
sitons: 

(1) That the Asiatic laborer is poor; the Amer- 
ican laborer well-to-do, because the Asiatic earns 
little, the American much—a condition due to the 
fact that the American doubles, trebles, or quad- 
ruples his productive capacity, his earning power, 
by the use of Tools and Knowledge, Machinery 
and Education, The Oriental does not. 

(2) Your prosperity, in whatever measure you 
have it; the fact that your labor earns two, three, 
or ten times what you would get for it if you 
had been born in Asia: this is due in the main not 
to your personal merit, but to your Racial Inherit- 
ance, to the fact that you were born among a peo- 
ple who have developed an Industrial Order, have 
provided Education and Machinery, Tools and 
Knowledge, in such manner that your services 
to society are worth several times as much as 
would be the case if you were in the Orient. 

In the long run, it all boils down to this: That 
your prosperity is dependent upon the prosperity 
of the people with whom you have to deal; that 
their prosperity depends upon their efficiency, and 


(Continued on page 331.) 





“What’s The News?” 




















insurgents are evidently not strong enough 

to do anything except ‘‘insurge,’’ and the 
Government does not seem able to crush them. 
Rumors of a compromise, which shall include 
guarantees of constitutional government, continue 
to come, and some such settlement, giving the 
people more power without disturbing the present 
regime, would probably be the best thing that 
could happen. The Government insists, however, 
that the rebels lay down their arms, and this they 
refuse to do without guarantee of a radical change 
in public affairs. American intervention would 
be almost certain to make enemies of a people 
now generally friendly and to increase the distrust 
of this country now felt in other Latin American 
countries. It may be the policy of the Mexican 
insurgents, however, to force such intervention if 
possible. 


N [[‘rsuree affairs are still very unsetled; the 


ss 8 


Booker T. Washington was assaulted in New 
York the other day, and the affair caused some- 
thing of a sensation. The general feeling is that 
the charge of insulting a white woman, made 
against the negro educator, had no basis and that 
the attack was without justification. 

s ’s a7 

The Coca-Cola people of Atlanta are in trouble. 
United States Government officials claim that the 
name is misleading, and that the active principle 
of the beverage, caffeine, is poisonous. The busi- 
ness may be stopped. 

vss 8 

Tobacco farmers of North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia have decided to pool their crop this year and 
hold until they secure a profitable price The 
Farmers’ Union is backing the movement. 

ss 8 


The news that a Miss Rogstad has been elected ~ 
to the Norwegian Storthing—or Congress—shows 
how woman suffrage is progressing. There are 
four women in the Colorado Legislature. 

sts 8 

Officials of the big packing companies, Swift 
& Co., National Packing Co., Armour & Co., and 
Morris & Co., have been indicted in Chicago for 
violation of the anti-trust laws. 

ss 8 

The little negro Republic of Liberia has been in 
a bad way, and has been obliged to cede a part 
of its territory to England to avoid being gobbled 
up for debt. 

ss ? 

Premier Stolypin, of Russia, has resigned. N. P. 
Kokovskoff is his successor. Constitutional gov- 
ernment in Russia seems to be pretty much of a 
farce. 

sss 


The great Roosevelt Dam in Arizona, which will 
irrigate 250,000 acres of land, was formally open- 
ed by the ex-President last Saturday. 

sss 


The postal savings banks are regarded as a dis- 
tinct success. The deposits in the 48 stations in 
two months amount to $133,869. 

ss: 6 

The commission form of government has been 
adopted by Montgomery, Ala., but it was defeated 
in Raleigh and Asheville, N. C. 

sss 

Relations between China and Russia are again 
in an unsatisfactory state, and Russian troops are 
being moved to the frontier. 

ss 8 

The Census Bureau estimates the 1910 cotton 
crop as 11,941,563 bales, of which 70,169 bales 
is yet to be ginned. 

ss 8 

Nebraska is the latest State to enact the initi- 

ative and referendum into law. 





A Thought for the Week. 


—_—_—_—+ 


ZU LU asked about the conduct of the prince- 
T ly man. The Master said: He cultivates 
himself so as to gain in self-respect.—Does 
he rest content with that?—He cultivates himself, 
was the reply, so as to give happiness to others.— 
And is he content with that?—-He cultivates him- 
self so as to confer peace and prosperity on the 
whole people. (The twelfth of a series of twelve 
sayings by Confucius, the great Chinese sage, 
sent from China by Mr. Poe.) 
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you the names o 
them whyI HC 


facts .— 


to dust and milk getting intothe gears. It 
tors with dust and milk proof gears whic 
I H C will show you this great feature. 


bushings. IH CCream Harvesters are 
and bearings than any other separator. 

free from slots or minute crevices, which 
easy to clean 


you. 
separator—each in four sizes 


separator. If you prefer, write for cata 


mation. 


(Incorporated) 


Chicago USA 


There are many other advantages which any 
IHC owner or the local dealer will point out and prove to 
I H C Cream Harvesters are made in two styles— 
Dairymaid—a chain drive machine, and Bluebell—a gear drive 
In justice to yourself, see an 
IHC owner or the local dealer before you decide on any 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA 


OWNERS KNOW THE 
REASONS WHY IHC 
CREAM HARVESTERS 
PAY BEST 


ET I HC owners tell you about I H C Cream 
aa :, Harvesters 


actual experience. 


. They know 1H C superiority by 
The local dealer will give 
f some owners near you. Learn from 
Cream Harvesters skim closest, are 


most durable, easiest to clean, and easiest running. 
Let them tell you about the many profit-advantages of 


I H C Cream Harvesters 


Look over the I H C separators they are using every day. Then consider these 


The wearing out of parts and many other cream separator troubles are largely due 


IC Cream Harvesters are the only separa- 
h are easily accessible. A glance at an 
I H C Cream Harvesters are protected 


against wear at all points by phospher bronze bushings—not cast iron or brass 


constructed with larger spindles, shafts, 
The IHC bow! is 
make it remarkably 


logues and all infor- 




















ing questions on all farm subjects. , 
the 1 H C Service Bureau, they will receiv 


1H C Service Bureau 

The bureau is a center, where the best ways of doing things 
on the farm, and data relating to its development, are collected 
and distributed free to everyone interested in agriculture. 
Every available source of information will be used in answer- 
If the questions are sent to 





e prompt attention. 

















Use Indestructible Hameless Horse and Mule Collars- 









any climate. Adjustable 


orse or mule. Used by Cit 





To prevent and cure sore shoulders. No hames, pads or straps; stronger, 
lighter, better. Made of metal and zine coated. 


Holds it’s shape. Cheaper because everlasting. copa ors 7 
wee tetey YEAR'S FREE TRIAL whinist 172 
Endorsed by veterinaries and team owners as the on! % collar fit to use on 


direct where dealer does not handle them. Good agents wanted. Address 
JOHNSTON-SLOCUM CO., 701 State Street, CARO, MICHIGAN 


uaranteed not to rust in 
in size to fit animal if spring fat or fall poor. 
i Easy to put on and take off. 


y Fire Departments and U. Government. Sold 








Registered Duroc Jersey Swine 


Fine lot highest quality Duroc-Jerseys ready 
for immediate shipment. Males and females not 
akin. TERRACE VIEW FARM, Forest Depot, Va. 

R. W. WATSON, Prop., R. F. D. No. 1. 





Registered Duroc Jersey Rred Gil's 

These gilts were farrowe ugust 
For Sale. pice September This offer holds 
ood until June ist. First orders get pick; price 
$37.50. W. A. Thigpen, Conetoe, N. C 





TENNESSEE JACKS 


32 large Tennessee Jacks, all ages; also 
12 Jennets in foal. Prices right. 
Ask for Free Catalog. 

8. W. JETTON & COMPANY 





The Kentucky Jack Farm 
We breed and raise the 
AMM KENTUCKY 


save the _ speculator’s 
orofit. Write today for 
prices on Jacks, Jenne’ 
and Mules. A large lot to 
select from. 


JOE E. WRIGHT = 
Junction City, Ky. ugh 
Branch Barn ey es 
Rocky Mount, N. C. en ‘ 
H M. AVANT. Manager and Sales: 





man. 





SUNNYSIDE FARM ANGUS CATTLE 
FOR SALE. Three or four pure-bred Aberdeen- 
Angus bulls of the very best breeding. They 
are about 12 months old, and nearly ready for 
light service. Noticks on the farm. 

R WALKER. Union. S. C.° 








i Murfreesboro, - - - - - T 


SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., .. Charlotte, N. C. 
PURE-BRED BERKSHIRES 











Ls 3 
my wy % pee 








Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Cattle and 
Berkshire Hogs 


Eminent X at the head of herd, son of the 
famous Eminent that sold at auction for 
£10,000. No females for sale at present, but 
have a few choice bulls and bull calves at 
reasonable prices. These bulls are from 
cows that have made over 400 pounds butter 
in twelve months. 

Choice Berkshires of all ages on hand. 








R. L. SHUFORD, 
Newton, N. C. 








Lee Premier 3rd cost $1,100. His sire sold for 
$1,500. His dam sold for $1,500. BUY FROM 
THE BEST HERD. Boar and sow pigs all ages. 
Sows and gilts bred to him for sale. 
Registered Jersey Cattle. At head of herd, km- 
4 Stockwell, Jr., son of Stockwell, who sold 
at Cooper’s sale for $11.500. 


TEN PURE-BRED HEREFORD BULLS 
FOR SALE 


Prices $75. Best blood in America. 
Tuleyries Farm 
GRAHAM F. BLANDY, White Post, Clarke Co., Va. 








“Old North State’s Highest Bred Berkshires” 
Pigs 8 weeks old $1000 each. Dams and sire 
of these pigs were all bred by the famous Bilt- 
more Farms. We solicit orders only from those 


desiring the highest type Berkshires and most 

prolific stock. 

desiring it. 
RURAL RETREAT FARMS, [Madison, N. C. 


Pigs registered for those 











A Choice Lot of Berkshire Pigs 


For sale. Sired by Carolina Masterpeiece, a 
splendid sow of the famous Masterpiece 77000, 
These p gs are beauties, and owt of large pro- 
lific sows—36 pigs in last three litters. No 
better breeding, or finer pigs to be had. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or pigs returned at my 
expense, and your money back. Orders solicited. 
Price reasonable, breeding considered 


C. M. THIGPEN, Conetoe, N. C. 


Registered Kentucky 
Mammoth 
Jacks, Jennets, Saddle and 
Harness Stallions. 

We have more big Jacks and 
Stallions than ever before. A 
querentes back of every one that is as solid as 

e nilis. 

Breeders of Tamworth and Hampshire Swine. 
Stoek all ages for sale. \ 

J. F. COOK & CO., Lexington, Ky. 
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= Live Stock and Dairy = 
FEEDING. FARM ANIMALS. 
XII.—Roughage for the Horse—Quantity to Be Given, and 


Kinds—Special Needs of the Hard-Working Horse. 


By Tait Butler. 


S STATED in a previous ar- 
A tee. the feeds given to live 

stock are divided into two 
classes, roughage and concentrates. 
The hays, straws, corn stover, silage 
and pasturage, are classed as rough- 
age, while the grains and mill feeds 
are called concentrates. 

We have already learned that the 
stomach of the horse is small in pro- 
portion to his weight and that he 
does not digest rough, coarse feds 
well, when at hard work. The calf 
can not be raised to a year old with- 
out rough or bulky feeds and digests 
the fiber of feeds and all rough or 
coarse feeds better than the horse. 
From these facts it appears that the 
quantity of roughage given the horse 
is an important matter. Too little 
rough feed is likely to be given the 
cow, but as a general rule, too much 
hay or roughage is given the horse. 
This statement especially applies to 
the horse doing fast work and also 
to the one doing very heavy work, 
even though it be slow. 


Many Horses Get Too Much Hay. 


Experience and observation have 
convinced the writer that we feed 
very much more hay to our driving 
and hard-working horses than is best 
for them, and these observations are 
supported, theoretically, by the small 
stomach of the horse, the fact that 
he must work hard while digesting 
his feed and the experimental evi- 
dence that he does not digest coarse 
feeds so well when at hard or fast 
work. On the other hand, it must 
not be inferred that the horse does 
not need a certain amount of hay or 
roughage. There is a general rule 
that the horse should have from 1 
to 1% pounds of roughage to every 
190 pounds of weight, daily. For 
the idle horse, or the one doing light 
work, there may be no objection to 
his receiving the larger amount—1% 
pounds daily for every 100 pounds of 
his weight—if hays are cheaper than 
concentrates, but for the hard-work- 
ing horse, the smaller amount—1 
pound daily for every 100 pounds of 
his weight—is better. We are not 
able to quote definite experimental 
evidence to support our experience 
and observation, but we feel pretty 
safe in stating that this smaller 
amount of roughage and giving all 
of it at the night feed, give better 
results than the usual method of 
feeding all the roughage the horses 
will eat, or are able to eat, during 
the time they are in the stable, 
morning, noon and night. With the 
driving or saddle-horse, especially, 
we feel morally certain this is true. 
We would, therefore, advise against 
the feeding of hay in the morning 
or at noon, and only a moderate 
amount at night—not over 10 pounds 
to a horse weighing 1,000 pounds. 


Don’t Exceed the Roughage Limit. 


There are various kinds of rough- 
age, varying in nutritive value over 
rather wide limits, and while the 
amount of roughage fed a working 
horse should probably at no time ex- 
ceed 1 pound for every 100 pounds of 
his weight, it’s feeding value should 
be taken into consideration in deter- 
mining the amount of concentrates 
or grain that must be given. For 
instance, there is a wide difference 
in the feeding value of 10 pounds of 
good alfalfa or peavine hay and 10 
pounds of corn stover, or even a good 


grass hay, like timothy or Johnson 
grass. But because the corn stover 
or the grass hay is less nutritive 
and the legumes more nutritious ac. 
cording to weight, it does not follow 
that more than the allowance of 
stover above indicated is to be given 
the hard-working horse, with a view 
of making up in weight what it lacks 
in feeding value. In such a case more 
nutrients are to be supplied in the 
concentrates. 


Hard-Working Horses Do Not Need 
Succulent Feeds. 


Rough feeds are also divided into 
dry and succulent feeds. In feeding 
most animals succulent feeds are of 
the greatest importance. In fact, in 
feeding all animals except those of 
which fast or hard muscular work is 
required, we think the value or im- 
portance of succulence can scarcely 
be over-estimated. This applies to 
the young, growing colt, the brood 
mare, or the idle horse, as well as to 
the dairy cow and beef steer, but for 
the horse doing fast or very hard 
work, succulent feeds are an injury 
rather than a benefit. We feel confi- 
dent no green or _ succulent feed 
should be given to such horses. It 
is not denied that a little grass, sil- 
age, or roots might be beneficial in 
some cases, but if such cases exist it 
is probably only when a lack of varie- 
ty or some other form of incorrect 
feeding has been followed. The horse 
doing slow and light work may some- 
times be kept more cheaply by mak- 
ing a part of his roughage grass, sil- 
age, or roots, and in such a case there 
is no objection to their use, but in no 
case are they necessary or best for 
the hard-working horse properly fed 
on a balanced ration of dry feed. 

The writer has tried turning a 
driving horse on a short pasture for 
a few hours once a week, and for an 
hour once a day, and in both cases 
the results were not beneficial. The 
bowels became too loose and the ani- 
mal was weakened and did not stand 
up to his work as well as the ani- 
mals getting no more dry feed with- 
out the small amount of grass. Silage 
and roots are only a little less ob- 
jectionable than green grass. Of 
course, the animal doing slow, light 
work will be able to use the succu- 
lent feeds without injury. 


Feed Legumes Lightly. 


The dry roughage or _ hays also 
vary in their composition and in their 
effects on the horse. Any practical 
feeder knows that the legume hays 
are inclined to produce a looseness 
of the*bowels which is a detriment to 
the horse doing fast work, and to 4 
less extent to the horse doing very 
heavy work. This may be partially 
due to the greater amount of water 
which the legume hays usually con- 
tain, but the effect stated can not be 
entirely accounted for by the small 
excess of water contained. The le 
gume hays reduced to the same 
amount of moisture would probably 
cause the bowels to become too loose 
if fed in full quantities. 

For the driving or saddle horse we 
would not advise the feeding of any 
of the legume hays, unless the work 
was slow and light, and even thet 
not more than one-half the roughage 
should be legume hay. For hard- 
working horses going at a walk one 
half the roughage may with profit, be 
from the legume hays; but we would 
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PAYS 


MORE MONEY 


GIVES 


MORE SATISFACTION. 


NO STOCK CAN THRIVE IF PESTERED 
WITH LICE, TICKS, MITES, FLEAS, 
SCAB, MANGE, AND OTHER SKIN 
DISEASES. 

TO CLEAN OUT THESE 
PARASITES, GUARD AGAINST 
CONTAGIOUS DISEASES, 
CLEANSE, PURIFY, AND 
DEODORIZE.USE 


















BETTER THAN OTHERS, BECAUSE, IT IS 


STANDARDIZED, 






not advise a larger proportion of le- 
gume roughage for any horse or 
mule except when he is idle, or for 
a brood mare or growing colt. In 












































fact, the brood mare and young grow- 
ing colts are the only classes of 
horses in which legume hays should 


constitute the entire roughage. 





MODIFICATION OF SOUTHERN 
CATTLE QUARANTINE. 


Nearly 11,000 square miles of addi- 
tional terrjtory has been released 
from the Federal quarantine for 
Texas fever or tick fever of cattle by 
an order of the Secretary of Agri- 
ture which took effect March 15th. 
This action is taken as a result of 
good progress made during the past 
year in the extermination of cattle 
ticks which spread the disease. The 
total area released from quarantine 
since the eradication of the ticks 
was systematically undertaken in the 
summer of 1906 by co-operation be- 
tween Federal, State, and local au- 
thorities now amounts to nearly 
140,000 square miles. 










































































UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE, EFFICIENT. ONE 
GALLON OF KRESO DIP NO.I MAKES 60 
TO 100 GALLONS OF SOLUTION(DEPENDING 
UPON WHAT USE IS TO BE MADE OF IT.) 


A REAL NECESSITY ABOUT 
HORSES,CATTLE, SHEEP, SWINE, 
DOGS, GOATS AND POULTRY. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
WRITE FOR FREE CIRCULARS. ASK FOR LEAFLET 
DESCRIBING A NEW CEMENT HOG WALLOW, IF YOU 

ARE INTERESTED. p 


PARKE, DAVIS & (0. 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL Mor é 
INDUSTRY. / 




































PROTESTANT HOSPITAL 


NORFOLK, VA. 
oa 
Progressive Farmer, March 17, 1911. 


Raleigh, N. C. A 

Gentlemen:—Though a busy Hospital man, 
Ihave a nice farm near the city and have 
some Durocs (my pets). Had 14 fine pigs on 
hand and got you to sell them for me which 
you did first advertisement. I shall have 
more in two months and shall give you the 
same ad promptly. . : 

My wife also give you a little ad of her fine 
chickens at the same time and she says tell 
you she can not begin to supply the orders 
foreggs. She has written to several of the 
best breeders for hens to get more eggs but 
cannot get them so she will have to wait a 
while on her ad, but you will surely get it 
again. Success to you, 

LIVIUS LANKFORD. 








A DOLLAR AND A QUARTER 


was what Dr. Lankford paid for the ad that 
sold him out—and we can sell YOUR surplus 
stock, Mr. Farmer. The demand for improved 
live stock and poultry was never so great as 
NOW. A Progressive Farmer ad‘ ertisement 
isthe cheapest and best salesman you can 
find. Try it! 














FOR BREEDERS 
High-class Berkshire 
and Duroc Jersey Swine 

Bred and for sale. A few Duroc Pigs for im- 


mediate shipment, $10.00 each. D. L. FARRIOR. 
Raleigh, N. C. 


ANGUS CATTLE Wé, offer, top-notchers 
of both sexes, choicely 
bred and good individuals. Call or write you 
wants. 
ROSEDALE STOCK FARMS, Jeftersonton, Va. 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 
Pigs all sold. Will have about 200 this spring 
nd in your order now. 


T. E. BROWN, Martreesboro, Tenn. 


REGISTERED POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Boars, gilts and pigs, either sex, of choice breed- 
ing and at reasonable prices. 


W. J. Owen & Sons, Route 1, Hardinsburg, Ky. 


Ayrshire Bull Calf Sve 


Registered Ayrshire bull calf for sale, 
mostly white, five months old. out of 
cow giving 1000 lbs. mi!k per month, by 
the Improved bull “Greenback Ladd'e.”’ 
For particulars address, : : : : : : 


B.S. HORNE, - Keswick, Va. 
Angora Buck For Sale 


Throughbred, a fine animal for head of 
flock. Don’t wish to inbreed only rea- 
son for selling. Also young Angora 
Mucks., Address = 2 3: 4: $ +: 2 3 

















cent order is as follows: 
vanna and Chesterfield. 


Stanly, Montgomery, Randolph, Chat- 
ham, Wake and Franklin. 


ton and: portions of the counties of 
Fentress, 
Benton and Madison. 


counties of Marshall and Benton. 


wa and portions of the counties of 


Greer, Jackson, Swanson, Caddo, 
Cleveland, Pottawatomie, Lincoln and 
Pawnee. 


portions of the counties of Harde- 
man, Howard and Mitchell. 


Mr. J. E. Evans, of Muldon, Miss., 
about the tick eradication work to a 
Government Inspector. 
it to all who have thought tick eradi- 
cation a hard, expensive and uncer- 
tain business: 


of this month and, 


The territory released by the re- 
In Virginia, the counties of Flu- 


In North Carolina, the counties of 


In Tennessee, the county of Over- 
Polk, Lincoln, Lawrence, 
In Mississippi, portions of the 


In Oklahoma, the county of Kio- 


In Texas, the county of Cottle and 





TICK ERADICATION NOT DIFFI- 
OULT. 


Here is an interesting letter from 


We commend 


“My cattle were dipped on the 8th 
as you know, 
they all had ticks on them. The 
night of the 8th they gave less milk 
than usual, but next morning came 
vack in their regular quantity and, 
if anything, have been giving more 
ever since. I will dip again to-mor- 
row if it is warm enough, so as to 
keep on the safe side; but there is 
not a tick on my entire herd, and 
my cattle’s hides look 20 per cent 
better than before dipping. In fact, 
the results were so satisfactory and 
noticeable by all who saw them dip- 
ped and since—and so freely com- 
mented on—that our Board of Su- 
pervisors is putting in yats all over 
the county, and I believe that is mon- 
ey well spent. 

“TI do not know of any one thing 
that is being done for the Southern 
farmer that is of more importance 
than getting rid of the tick and I 
don’t know of anthing that is easier 
done if they will follow your in- 
structions. I can’t believe that our 
farmers realize how important it is to 
get rid of the tick and how easily it 
is done, or they would take hold and 
all build vats, and in 12 months 
there would be no fever ticks and we 
would have the markets of the world 
for our cattle. After we get rid of 
the ticks I expect to still use my vat 
for all animal insects. In fact would 
not be without it again and raise 
stock.’’ 





Essex Pigs 


Southdown sheep, Collie pups. Choice An- 
gus bull. Two kinds White field corn, extra 
Burt Oats. 


8" 


of the World’s 
Creameries Use 


DE LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


Ten years ago there were a dozen different makes of cream- 


ery or factory separators in use. 


Today over 98 per cent. of 


the world’s creameries use DE LAVAL separators exclusively. 
It means a difference of several thousand dollars a year 

















whethera DE LAVAL orsome 
other make of separator is 
used in a creamery. 


Exactly the same differences 


exist, on a smaller scale, in the 
use of farm separators. Owing 
to the fact, however, that most 
farm users do not keep as ac- 
curate records as the creamery 
man, they do not appreciate 
just what the difference be- 
tween a good and a poor sep- 
arator means to them in dollars 
and cents. Nine times out of ten 
the farmer can’t tell whether 
or not he is wasting $50 to $100 
a year in quantity and quality 
of product through the use of 
an inferior cream separator. 


If you were in need of legal 


advice, you would go to a law- 
yer. 
would consult a doctor. If you 
had the toothache you would 


If you were sick you 


see a dentist. Why? Because these men are all specialists in 
their line, and you rely upon their judgment and skill. When it 
comes to buying a separator why not profit by the experience of 
the creameryman? His experience qualifies him to advise you 
correctly. He knows which separator will give you the best ser- 
vice and be the most economical for you to buy. That’s why 98 
per cent. of the world’s creameries use the DE LAVAL exclusively. 

There can be no better recommendation for the DE LAVAL 
cream separator than the fact that the men who make the 
separation of milk a business use the DE LAVAL to the practi- 


cal exclusion of all other makes. 


THE DELAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165-167 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 








173-177 WILLIAM STREET 
MONTREAL 


29 E. MADISON _STREET 
CHICAGO 


14 & 16 PRINCESS STREET 
WINNIPEG 


DRUMM & SACRAMENTO STS. 
SAN FRANCISCO 





1016 WESTERN AVENUE. 
SEATTLE 











ww. B. BULLOCK, - 


The Birmingham Stock Farm 


W. B. BULLOCH, Prop., Manassas, Va. 


Importer and Breeder of Percheron, Belgian, 
Shire, Coach and Hackney Stallions 


For the next thirty days, I will sell 
set. any of the above breeds cheaper than 
any other firm in America. I have 
now running tn the fields a fine lot 
of two year old Percherons, coming 
three, that 1 can sell you from $600 
up. Allsound and guaranteed Breed- 
ers. Ialso have a fine selection of 
Imported Stallions, the best that 
could be foundin Europe. The party 
that bought all our Imported Stallions 
was in Europe before any of the other 
importers got there, and he had the 
pick of England, France and Belgium. 
That is why we can sell No. 1 good 
Stallionscheaper. Come and make 
me a visit and look over this fine 
bunch of Stallions and take one home 
with you, that will suit your country. 
Iwill give you good terms on any 
Stallion you might select, and every 
horse is backed up with an tronclad 
guarantee. I want tohear from any 
good parties that read this ad and 
tell me their wants and if a Company 
has to be formed to buy one of these 
Stallions, I will send a good man to 
help you form the Company. 


Manassas, Va. 





























Occoneechee Farm, Durham, <,. 








L. G. JONES, Box{60 Tobaccoville,iN. C. 


PINEHURST SERKSHIRES 
Won more premiums in the North Carolina State 
Fair than all others combined. FIFTY FANCY 
PIGS, from ten to twelve weeks old, for sale, on 
which we will make a special price for the next 


| thirty days of $15 each. FOUR fancy show boars, 


three to four months old, $25 each. All stock 
registered and guaranteed satisfactory. For 
further particulars address 

PINEHURST FARMS, Pinehurst, N. C. 
Leonard Tufts, Owner. A.M. Swinnerton, Mgr. 





Sunnyside Farm Berkshires 


We have for sale about 60 young pigs, the 


very cream of the breed. Boars in service, two 
sons of masterpiece and two grandsons of both 
Lord Premier and Premier Longfellow, among 


the sows we have two daughters of Lord 
Premier, three daughters of Premier Long- 
fellow and three daughters of Masterpiece, all 
superb individuals and they have farrowed fine 
pigs. Order early before they are picked over. 
W. R. WALKER, Union, S. C. 
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expense. 
SA A.C. Co.’ fertilizers 


food for rich maturity. 


Booklet free. 


Baltimore Sales Dept. 


Tell by a Man’s Farm Whether 
He Uses “A. A.C. Co.” Fertilizer or Not 


HESE fertilizers are of t 
I They give great yields and build up the soil at the least 


foods, mixed in proportions that have been tried and proven. 
Unnecessary elements are left out—the necessary ones put in. 
Cotton, tobacco, corn and other crops find in them the right 
‘The sacks are strong. 

Dealers will find the line a good one. is 
near you, it will pay you to write NOW for proposition. 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL CO. 






ot 
annette 





















the highest agricultural value. 








are made from available plant 









If there is no agent 









BALTIM JRE, MD. 


























“UNCLE SAM”’ says (Bulletin No. 77) 
OYSTER SHELL LIME 


IS 95% PURE LIME 


and the most economical to use 
WwW a 


























say 
Let US prove it to you 
BRESLAUER, LACHICOTTE & CO., Waverly Mills, S. C. 
















































































Say, Mr. Farmer, 


the time for mixing fertilizers is at hand, 
and the Dixie Giant is the only machine for 














the farmer that will do the work. The D 
Giant will pay for itself in two days. 

Write us today for catalog and let us tell 
you what this machine will save you on 
your fertilizer bill. 


ixie 









































CARMICAL MFG. CO. 


UNION CITY, GA. 



































Phosphoric Acid 


Rock Phosphate 
Natural Fertilizer 























Fifty pounds of Rock Phosphate, mixed 
with one load manure will increase your 
crop yield from 40 to 75 per cent. Write 
TODAY for prices. 
































Central Phosphate Company 


Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. 




















The Farm 


Is the Basis of All Industry. 


LIME 


is the basis of all good farming. Write for bul- 
letin by the best authority in the United States 
on Lime,on the Farm, and get price on the 
purest lime. Don’t buy earth, water, sand, etc. 
A postal will give you reasons. 


POWHATAN LIME CO., . . Strasburg, Va. 


LIME 





Agricultural 
And Builder’s 


Fellsworth Lime Works 


Box 445. 


| 


STAUNTON. VIRGINIA. 


RST POTATO: 
SPRAYERS: 


ON FREE TRIAL, No money 

in advauce. Doubles your crop. Preveuts 
blight, scab, rot, buss.  Spriy FIRST, then 
ay us out of Extra Profit. Powerful pressure, 





Cyclone agitation. Strong and d . . 
plunger,strainer,etc. Guaranteed 5 years. Wholesale 
prices. We pay freight. Write us which machine you prefer, 
and get free Spraying Guide C italoz d ' 


7 and free Spriye r 


‘ov WANT A JOB? 


YOU 


We have more calls for office help than we 
can supply. Your hands earn from 50 cents to 
$1.50 a day. Your head, when properly trained, 
can earn from $5 to $20 aday. DRAUGHON’S 
will fix your head—quali'y you for the $5 to $20- 
a-day class—and find the job. For FREE cata- 
logue, call, write, or phone DRAUGHON’s BUSI- 
NESS CO!LEGE, Charlotte, N. C., Raleigh, N. C., or 
Columbia, S. C. 


The “Barnyard” Manure Distributor 


Drills rough stable ma- 
nureright in the furrow, 
puts it out evenly and 
well pulverized. One 
horse draws it. Get 
our best cash _ prices. 
You can’t afford to be 
without it. 
SANDERS MFG. CO. 

ept 29. Rome Ga 


2710 North St. 
Canton, O. 






































FARM DRAIN TILE 


(Made of Clay) 





Write for our free pamphlet on Farm'Drainage. 
Tells why and how to drain. Drain tile will 
make productive your best lands now too wet 
for proper cultivation. We make a superior 
clay tile at reasonable prices. Write for pamph- 
let and prices. 


Pomona Terra-Cotta Co. - Pomona, N. C. 





$999 Galvanized Stock Tank 


A heavy, corrugated, gal- 
 vanized Stock Tank made of 
@ special rust-resisting Pure 
Iron. Holds 10 Barrels. Will 
last a lifetime. $9.00 F.O.B. 
Atlanta. Ask for catalog P 
The Dixie Culvert & Metal Co. Atlanta 


Gorrugated culverts and well casing of same everlasting material, 


ADMIRAL 2-MAN PRESS 
rSeee ADMIRAL "stir reeocx~ 9 
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FARM DRAIN: TILE 


Made of Cement 
The best tile for farm drainage. 
Best of reference from users of 
Cement Tile gladly furnished. 
Write for literature and prices. 
Gray Concrete Co. 
Thomasville, 3 N. C. 




















A Dixie Pea Hulier 
makes big profits out of 
ow Peas. Hulls and 
cleans without burst- 
ing the peas—increases 
their value 10c. per bu. 
Many have given entire 
satisfaction for over 10 
years. Illustrated cata- 
log free upen request. 
Write today Dept 22. 
SANDERS MFG. CO. 
Rome, Georgia 








THE BEST WAY TO 











USE SOME 
NITROGENOUS FERTILIZERS. 


Messrs. Editors: Next to ammoni- 
ated guano, cottonseed meal is the 
most common form in which South- 
ern farmers apply purchased nitro- 
gen to their soils. No fault can be 
found with this 
material as a fer- 
tilizer, though it 
is to be regretted 
that the number 
of good cattle in 
the Cotton States 
is too small for 
all the meal to be 
passed through 
cattle first, and 
then applied to 
the soil in the form of the richest 
class of barnyard manure. Probably 
within 20 years this desirable con- 
dition will be reached. 

As a general rule, cottonseed meal 
should be applied before the crop, 
whether it be corn or cotton, is plant 
ed. This is because none of its nitro- 
gen is available until decay has oc- 
curred, by which process the nitrogen 
is converted into nitrates. Decay re- 
quires a number of weeks, a warm 
soil, and a moist soil. Cottonseed 
meal should not be placed in imme- 
diate contact with the seed, as its de- 
cay interferes with germination and 
such close contact of meal and seed 
may result in a poor stand. 


Dried blood, which is about twice 
as rich in nitrogen as is cottonseed 
meal, has been found to be an equal- 
ly good source of nitrogen. It should 
be used in the same way as cotton- 
seed meal, but in only half the quan- 
tity. 

Nitrate of soda is the most quickly 
soluble of any of the common forms 
of nitrogen. Because it is so com- 
pletely soluble, it should generally 
be used only at a time when the roots 
of the crop have sufficiently occupied 
the soil to appropriate it promptly. 
Otherwise, it may be leached from 
the soil and lost. For the same rea- 
son, it should be applied after the 
weather clears, following a period of 
rain and never at a time when rain 
is threatened. 


For oats and wheat I have found it 
best to apply nitrate of soda at least 
60 days before the date of expected 
harvest, say at any time in March. 
For corn and cotton the best time of 
application has not been positively 
determined. I prefer to apply it 
when corn is between two and four 
feet high and when cotton is between 
five and ten or twelve inzthes. With 
cotton, my experience suggests that 
there is more danger of applying it 
too late than of using it too early, 
provided that one waits until at 
least a week or two after chopping 
time. It’s late application some- 
times results in more promise than 
performance, the persistent growth 
and greenness resulting in a crop of 
bolls caught in an immature condi- 
tion by an early frost. 

Without having summarized all of 
the numerous experiments made in 
comparing the several kinds of nitro- 
genous fertilizers, the writer has had 
much better results with oats and 
wheat from the use of nitrate of 
soda; he slightly prefers nitrate to a 
double quantity of cottonseed meal 
for corn, and he is indifferent as to 
whether the nitrogen for cotton 
comes from mea! applied before plant 
ing or from nitrate of soda judicious- 
ly applied after growth begins. 


In the application of nitrate of 
soda it may well be drilled on one 
side of each row, at any convenient 
distance, as 6, 8, or even 12 inches, 
from the line of plants. It easily 
moves about within the moist soil. 
On most soils it need not be covered, 
but it is safer to throw over it a little 
moist soil moved by the cultivating 
implement. J. F. DUGGAR. 

Auburn, Ala. 





PROF. J. F. DUGGAR. 








BROOMSEDGE LAND FOR CORN, 


Please tell me how to make 
good corn on broomsedge lang 
this year. The land is not 
broken yet, but am breaking, 
Some land in bottom, some on 
hill. What kind of fertilizer 
would you use? Stable manure 
is not available. . The land hag 
been lying out now for three 
years. bs Avi 
Editorial Answer: 


This is one of 
the many 


impossible tasks we are 
asked to perform. Old worn-out 
land, as this ‘‘broomsedge lanq” 
probably is, can not be made to pro- 
duce good corn in one year any 
more than a hog can be fattened ip 
a week. Nor, can such land be put 
in the best condition for making 
corn, when it is not yet broken, the 
middle of March. Land in cultiva- 
tion last year may be left until this 
time before it is broken and still be 
put in good condition for corn, but 
broomsedge land should have been 
broken last fall in order to give the 
sod time to decay. 

Since the breaking of the land has 
been delayed until this time, we 
advise breaking it about four or five 
inches and then disking and harrow- 
ing until thoroughly pulverized and 
all the clods and clumps of grass 
reots well cut up. No matter how 
much work this preparation requires, 
any reasonable amount will pay bet- 
ter than planting before it is done, 

For fertilizer we would use about 
equal parts of cottonseed meal and 
16 per cent acid phosphate and ap- 
ply from 250 to 300 pounds per 
acre. The bottom land may not 
need any cottonseed meal in the fer- 
tilizer if it is already rich enough to 
produce a good stalk without the ad- 
dition of nitrogen. 





In one experiment at the Ala- 
bama Station sorghum hay was more 
than trebled in amount when the sor- 
ghum followed crimson clover—it- 
self a good crop of hay. The crim- 
son clover was cut about March lst, 
and its stubble, acting as fertilizer, 
trebled the yield of sorghum. Be 
sides two hay crops were grown in 
one year. 


Another Chance 


When we first offered the 
Meat and Food Chopper 
it proved cig ys mpd and we had so many 
nice letiers from our friends who earned 


them we have decided to put the spien- 
did offer again— 


















FOUR CUTTERS 

Easy toturn. Easy toopenandclean. Feedsall 

the food through the cutters. There is no waste. 

hops one pound raw or cooked meat per minute; 
fish, vegetables, fruits, nuts, spices, coffee, cocoa- 
nut, horseradish, codfish, etc. Has steel cutters 
coarse, medium, fine and nut butter cutters. 

We will send one of these choppers 
free, Express Charges Prepaid, to any 
of our readers sending us two—only 
two—new yeirly subscribers for the 
Progressive Farmer. Your nenewal 
won't count but get us two new sub- 
scribers—send us $2.00 covering them, 
and we will immediately send you one 
of these excellent Choppers, free, ex- 

ress charges all paid, or send us $1.00 
bor one new subscriber and .65 cents 
egtra and we will send you one, or if 
you prefer we will sell you one, sending 
sime by Express prepaid for $1.15. 
You need a food chopper—you can’t 
make $1.15 any easier than asking two 
of your neighbors to yive you their sub- 
scription to the Progressive Farmer. 
We trust to have you order in a few 
days. 


The Progressive Farmer 
RALEIGH, N. C. STARKVILLE, MISS. 
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A John Deere 


















Just Out! 
i ‘A Farmer Can 
Get It Free 


by Feo 
HIS valuable book has eighteen articles on live 

- farm topics, written by the highest authorities. 
Get the book and a full description of John 

Deere Plows and Cultivators. They are the imple- 
ments of quality, made for farmers who want the 
best. We will send the book and catalogue of John 
Deere goods if you write for 


Package No. 2 - 


Mention the package number sure, then ~~ 
you will get exactly the right stuff. 






































Lumber 1s high. A car load ortwo pays 

for an American Mill. Supply your needs 

and your neighbors’. No experience nee.ied. 

Haul mill to timber {f desired. All Sizes— 

All Prices. The Variable Friction F 

Combined Ratchet Set Works and og 
q abs 


me. 
y with least por 












wood working ma- 
chinery. Ask forit. 
American Saw Iii 
Machinery (a 
292 Hope %& 
Hackettstown, 8.3 
1592 Terminas 
Butidingy 
Maw Voth) 











0UR LAND EXCHANGE 


farms Wanted or Offered For Sale or Rent 








In this department we shall publish offer- 
ings of all land wanted or offered for sale or 
for rent. We do not extend our general ad- 
vertising guarantee to this department, be- 
cause every purchaser should see land for 
himself before buying, but no man Is per- 
mitted to offer land for sale in this depart- 
nent until he has first shown us satisfactory 
erences as to honesty and financial re- 
peeesibility. 











Truck and Dairy Farm 


Ihave 80-acre truck and dairy farm, adjoining 
city limits, half gray, balance red land. One 
good &-room cottage, one 3-room cottage, large 
barn, Will house 80 to 100 cattle. One 80 ton 
silo. Thisis good land fur grain or truck. IL 
willsell ata barvain. One third cash, balance 
Oeasy terms. Apply or write, 


W. W. BROWN, Burlington, N. C. 





‘FARM FOR SALF—About 500 acres of good 
land; 150 acres cleared, balance in young pine 
timber from 6 to 10 inches, 6 good tenant houses, 
ltwo-story dwelling, which can be put into fine 
shape fora small amount. Good water all over 
Place. Price $5,000. One-half cash, balance in 
“f and two years. MEHERRIN FARM, Branch- 
Ville, Va. 


Farms For Sale 


We have a large list of good farms for sale at 
very reasonable prices. Write for catalogue. 


JEFFREYS, HESTER & COMPANY, Inc., 
Chase City, Mecklenburg Co., Va. 


A REMARKABLE LAND OFFER 


Land near big health resorts of Pinehurst and 
Jackson Springs, North Carolina, to dispose of 
asfollows: You clear 50 acres for us and we 
five you 50 acres provided you build a house 
and reside on your land 8 years. A fee of 75c 
Der acre charged additional. Object, more peo- 
ble. See land or send for literature and full 
barticulars. 


J.B. FRIX, - Eagle Springs, N. C. 
1000 Acres 


Pi miles of Monroe, N.C. (5000 inhabitants.) 
M railroad. Public Road. ‘fwenty thousand 
fords of wood. Two hundred thousand fe t 
imber. Two hundred acres cultivated. $22.50 
Der acre, 
MONROE INSURANCE & INVESTMENT CO. 
MONROE, N. C. 


Sand-Hill Land 


FOR SALE 




















io oed for sale sand hill land tn Moore, Montgomery 
me mond county developed and undeveloped in any 
: tract up to three thousand acres, prices from five 
4 oo acre up. These lands are along the Aberdeen 
cotton oro Railroad, and are suitable for trucking, 

frowing, and fruit. Climate is unexcelled, and 


lan : 
4 is Pipidiy increasing in value, having doubled with- 
six months, 






JERSEY BREEDERS ORGANIZE 
IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


A number of the Jersey breeders 
of North Carolina assembled at the 
Selwyn Hotel, Charlotte, N. C., on 
March 16th and organized the North 
Carolina Jersey Cattle Club. The 
following officers were elected: Pres- 
ident, R. L. Shuford, Newton; First 
Vice President, Edgar B. Moore, 
Charlotte; Second Vice President, 
Prof. J. S. Jeffrey, West Raliegh; 
Third Vice President, J. W. Robinson, 
Newton; Secretary-Treasurer, Prof. 
J. C. McNutt, West Raleigh. 

The President, Mr. Shuford, is one 
of the best known Jersey breeders 
in the South, being proprietor of 
Oakwood Farm where he has an ex- 
cellent herd of working Jerseys. His 
herd of 32 cows averaged 403.32 
pounds of butter in 1909, and what 
is better still, they were all bred on 
the farm. Edgar B. Moore, First 
Vice-President, is a well known man 
in Jersey and Berkshire circles, be- 
ing proprietor of Selwyn Farm where 
he has some excellent stock. Prof. 
J. S. Jeffrey, Second Vice President, 
is a small but enthusiastic breeder 
at West Raleigh. J. W. Robinson is 
a well known breeder at Newton. 
The object of this organization is 
to do everything in its power for the 
Jersey breed, and thereby further 
the dairy interests of the State. The 
club will try to induce the fair as- 
sociations to offer better prizes and 
in this way improve the exhibits so 
that the people can have an oppor- 
tunity to see good stock and learn 
their value as dairy animals. 

Any person may become an annual 
member upon the payment of $1 to 
the Secretary-Treasurer as annual 
dues; life membership costs $10. 
The club already has 20 members 
enrolled and should be able to build 
up a strong organization which will 
be a real factor in furthering the 
live stock interests of the State. 

All Jersey breeders in the State 
are urged to join so that the good 
work can be pushed along as rapidly 
as possible. Those wishing to be 
enrolled should send their names 
along with their membership dues 
and the number of animals they are 
keeping, to Prof. J. C. McNutt, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, West Raleigh, N. C. 





STOCK RAISING IN FRANKLIN 
COUNTY. 


Messrs. Editors: This is the best 
time for the small farmer and the 
man that is out of debt I have ever 
known. Eggs at 25 cents per dozen, 
chickens at 15 cents per pound gross, 
and pigs at 10 cents per pound live 
weight. Mutton—there is no price 
on that, and if some Legislature does 
not do something to curtail the dogs, 
our race of people will live and die 
with old age and never see a sheep. 
[ went off and got a few and the 
young peopie 12 and 15 years old 
came to see what a sheep is. We 
have a good range and a chance to 
make sheep raising profitable. The 
Legisiature should put the dog under 
the head of other stock and let the 
man who owns the dog list his dog at 
the price he wants, from $1 to $25, 
as they sowetimes do, and as the 
law requires other stock, or let the 
man he trespasses on kil the dog 
or confine him and make the owner 
pay as for other stock. As for the 
cattle, I don’t think they will be 
known in the country in three years 
if the quarantine is not lifted or 
modified, though it is a good thing 
properly handled. 

W. H. WILLIAMS. 

Sutton, N. C. 


Editorial Comment.—It seems too 
much to expect a dog law. The dog 
has more friends in our legislative 
bodies than the sheep; but when sev- 








Hl. A. PAGE, Jr., Aberdeen, N. C. 


eral farmers in a community get 


sheep and join together.in a war of 
extermination on roving dogs some- 
thing may be done. The cattle quar- 
antine, is of course, hard on the 
farmers just below the line, but it is 
a necessity if the cattle tick is ever to 
be eradicated. The thing to do is for 
the farmers who suffer from it to 
get rid of the ticks and get on the 
right side of the line. Then they 
will realize what it can be worth to 
them. 





HOW TO GET OUT OF THE OLD 
RUTS. 


Messrs. Editors: For five years I 
had been farming, making a little 
more and a little more cotton each 
succeeding year, but each year found 
me no better off, as the more cotton 
I made the more it took to pay out 
in the fall. This thing went on un- 
til I was little less than desperate. 
I knew that all the farmers I had 
ever seen make a success farming 
bad done so by making all their corn, 
hay, oats, meat, lard, ete., at home, 
and this was exactly the kind of 
farmer I wanted to be and fully in- 
tended to develop into. So each 
year I expected to make a big crop 
of cotton and have a bunch of money 
left to set up the little dairy and 
stock farm which was my constant 
dream. 

But alas, my dream was always 
disappointment. Year after year the 
same results came at the end of the 
year, no matter whether I got 9, 10 
or 11 cents for cotton. ° 

A little over a year ago I stopped 
one day, and before I moved out of 
my tracks I determined on the fol- 
lowing individual crops: 12 acres 
corn (good bottom land), 2 acres 
peanuts, 4 acres cotton, well fertil- 
ized, 1 acre sweet potatoes, 15 acres 
oats, 6 acres pea hay. Besides this, 
no tenant should plant over half his 
land in cotton. 

About that time I killed all the 
hogs I had (2 only) to make meat 
the following year. I also resolved 
to fence in about 4 acres for a hog 
pasture in 3 divisions, each one to 
have pure spring water in it; two of 
these I sowed in oats and crimson 
clover. I then bought 4 pigs to 
make my meat the following year. 
Then in February after, I bought a 
full-blood registered Duroc Jersey 
gilt, already bred. The next May she 
farrowed 7 fine pigs, 5 of which I 
sold at 2 to 3 months old for $5 
each. This more than paid for her, 
and I still had 2 to kill. 

I ara trying with all my might to 
tell my brother farmers here that in 
four more years the boll weevil will 
be right here, just as it is in other 
sections. 

I have told them how the farmers 
over there are regrettixg the fact that 
they let the weevil slip up on them, 
and the wail some of them have put 
up is pitiful in the extreme. 

I want to say to every farmer that 
reads. this article, who wants to 
break away from the all-cotton plan, 
and is only waiting until he can 
make a big crop to enable him to 
start some other branch of farming, 
that he will wait in vain. 

Of course, one can’t drop cotton 
all at once; it’s got to be done by 
the ‘‘tapering-off” plan, and let’s be 
careful, brother, we don’t let the 
tapering end get the biggest. But 
just as sure as sin, we will never 
quit this foolish all-cotton method 
unless we make a beginning, and as 
to waiting to get a pocket full of 
money to start our hog department 
or our dairy or our stock farm: if 
we keep on waiting, we will serve 
King Cotton all our days. 

MARK RAMSEY. 

Ohatchee, Ala. 





Nothing is so ignorant as a man’s 
left hand, except a lady’s watch.— 
Mark Twain. 
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Duroc-Jersey Pigs 


Pedigree with each one if wanted. Prices 
cheap. L. H. VARN, Islandton, S. C. 


The South Carolina 


Cherry Red Herd of Duroc-Jersey Swine 


Will book orders for 30 pigs, May, June and 
July delivery. Prices, cash with order, $8, four 
weeks old; $10, twelve weeks old. Pedigrees 
furnished free. 


Pudding Swamp Stock Farm 
Walker T. Green, Prop. SHILOH, S. C, 


Roofing 


“Flectroid”’ 


is the highest grade Asphalt Felt, Smooth- 
Surfaced Roofing. It is higher in price per 
square than imitations which look similar. 


“Flectroid” 


is made to use and to last—not to sell. 
roll is guaranteed. 


1 ply @ $1.50 per square 
2 ply @ $1.90 per square 
8 ply @ $2.25 per square 
Freight prepaid to your Railroad Station. 
The above prices include sufficient large- 
headed galvanized nails and liquid cement 
coating, (which are shipped in the core of 
each roll) to properly lay the same. 
Sample and Catalog “P” mailed free for 
the asking. 


CAROLINA PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Get our prices on Building Papers,Cement, 
Lime, Plaster, etc. 
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We wantour 1911 Catalog in’ 
4 the home of every Farmer in 
America; 178 pages of genuine 
Buggy, Harness and Saddle 
bargains; 251 illustrations; 188 
styles Vehicles, 74 designs in 
—_ arness. Biggest and 
best book ever print- 
ed. Murray ‘‘Highest 
Award’’ Buggies 
Direct from his Fac- 
tory; 4 weeks’ road 
trial; 2 years’ guar- 


i. antee. Send for this 


pa SS Big Free Book today. 
. H. Murray Mfg. Co 331E. 5th 8t., Cincinnati. 0. 





















Grinds digh-Grade Flours and 
the Best Stock Feed 


Proauces cornmeal that is seldom equalle 2 
and never excelled: and highest grade rye, gra- 
ham ana wholewheat flour. Also best for grind- 
ing chop feed, producing asmooth, nutritious 
meal. Doesn't tear or burn the grain. A pay- 
ing ‘avestment for private or public grinding. 


Our mills have been sold in the South for 
Over forty years. Repairs almost unheard of, 
and practically no damage from wear. intense- 
ly simple and easily cared for. No break downs 
Genuineimported French Buhr millstones,not 
soft native stones, notiron grinders. Requires 
little power. Low firstcost. Fully guaranteed 


a Costs you nothing if 
30 Oays Trial; t doesn't convince 
you. Write for trial plan and “Book on Mills” 







Sold by leeding responsible machinery 1ouses 


Nordyke & Marmon Go. (Est. 1851) 
1276 Morris Street Indianapolis, Indiana 
America’s Leading Flour Mill Builders 




















can grind your own Meal 
Graham, Hominy, Rice, Co 
Spices,ete .nd crack grain for 

ultry, r than a miller—if 
you have this mill. Costs 63.00 Freight 
Prepaid. Grinds easy 
and quick. Laste 
a lifetime. 













Black Hawk 
Grist Mill 
Write for Free Book. 

Agents wanted. 
H. PATCH, ‘ine.) 


Clarksville, Tenn. 
4iso makes Bleck Hawk 
Corn Sbellers. 















creer] 


Big News For Incubator Buyers 


Famous Belle City Incubator wins 
**Tycos’’ cup contest over machines 
costing 2to 5 times more—making 
it the Double World’s Champion- 

: Order Now—fromthisad—togetin 
champion class quick. See below. 
Rohan, Pres. Belle City Incubator Co. 


ay -5S Buys Best 
140-Eg¢ Incubator 


Y Doublecases all over;best copper 
tank; nursery, self-regulating. 
Best 140-chick hot-water brooder, 
Both ordered together, 

ight prepaid (E. of 






orsend price now and save time, 


nelle City Incubator Company, 











Johnson Gets 
Only 7 PerCent 
Profit on 100,000 


’ Old Trustys 


Johnson says tell you to sure 

send your name this time for his 1911 price— 

8 than $10 for Old Trusty, freight prepaid 

East of Rockies)—based on 100,000 capacity 
and only 7% profit. 


My 1911 Book Tells You 


Take 30,60 or 90 days’ trial. Remember Johnson‘s 
0-year guarantee on Old Trusty. Covered with asbes- 
tosandagain covered with gh x 

me sheet metal. 
or better hatches guar 
Simple and sure. 





My big aay tome hun 
Greds 


of photos, Every 
wee @ poultry sermon. 
| ped posta! to 
™. M. JOHNSON 
Clay Center, Nebraska 


(55 eh StSBOTH 


capacity, highest effici- 
@ price. Made of specia) heat and 
cold resisting material with hun 
dreds oi dead air cells, amatond 


the Freight [| 
East of Rockies 




















Largest 
Incubator ever sold for so low 
copper tank, hot water 
heat. Order now—“Buy 
Back Guarantee’ protects you, 
or send for **Proygressive Method” 
—tellgallabout it FREE. 


Progressive Incubator Co., Racine, Wis. 
G.O. Wheeler, Mgr. Box 131. 





The Pines Poultry Farm 
Choice Eggs For Setting 


From Pure-bred Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds, White 
Rocks Barred Rocks. Single Comb White Leghorns. 
$1.50 per 15. W. H. GIBBS, Manager. News Ferry, Va. 


STRONG LAYERS 
15 eggs from 20 White Wyandottes that layed 
over 1200 eggs in Dec., Jan., and Feb., for $1.00. 
oO. O. Harrison, Mt. Ulla, N. C. 


Ss. C. Rhode Island Reds 
Eggs from high class birds at $2.00, $3.00, and 
$5.00 for 15. Stock a matter of correspondence. 

Our illustrated mating list for the asking. 
PARKELL POULTRY YARDS, Americus, Ga 
Healthy roosters 


S. C. B. Leghorns. Healthy roosters 
each. Eggs 15 for $1; 30 for $1.80; 45 for $2.40 
Carefully packed. Full count and pure stock 
guaranteed. Mrs. N. A. Kinlaw, Howellsville, 

















S. C. BLACK MINORCAS. Line bred to_ lay. 
Best that money could buy. Eggs for hatching. 
White Oryingtons. Best thatcan behad. Write 
for prices. Also baby chicks. MIDNIGHT 
POULTRY YARDS, D. M. SHARPE, Prop., Mem- 
ber American B. M. Club, Asheboro, N. C 


FIFTEEN VARIETIES POULTRY. 


15 eggs, $1 to $1.25. Write for list of varieties. 
J.T. YODER, Rt. 1, Hickory, N. C. 


Eggs for Hatching 


From good laying strains of the following varie- 

ties: Barred, Buff and White Plymouth Rocks, 

White and Columbian Wyandottes, S C. R. I 
eds, S. C. Buff Orpingtons, S. C. Black Minor- 

cas, S. C. White and Brown Leghorns. Price 

$1.50 per 15. 

A. & M. COLLEGE AND EXPERIMENT STA. 

Poultry Department, West Raleigh, N. C. 











Ss. C. RHODE ISLAND RED EGGS. 
$1.50 for 15. From vigorous, heavy laying stock, 
with good color and shape. 

S. A. MARVIN, JR., White Hall, S. C. 


Ss. C. White Leghorns 


Bred for egg production. Have been winning 
for six years. Eggs from grand pens $2 per 15; 
from selected layers $1 per 15. Cockerels for 
sale. C. L. HIGBEE, GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Single Comb Rhode Island Red Eggs 


15 eggs $1.50; 30, $2.50. From vigorous birds 
with good shape and color. Have been breed- 
ing Reds for 9 years. 

N. A. HARTSFIELD, - - 








Forestville, N C. 





EGGS FOR HATCHING 
R. I. Reds, Barred Buff and White P. Rocks, Partridge 
Buff and Columbian Wyandottes, Brown Leghorns, $1.00 
for 15, or exchange 30 eggs for 1 1-4 bushels of peas. A 
two-third hatch guaranteed or duplicate at half price. 
C. J. WARINER, Ruffin, '. C. 


8. C. W. Leghorns; 200-egg mat- 
ing. Won Ist, 2nd pullets, 3rd 
cockerel and pen, at Greensboro. 
Eight birds entered, won eight pre- 
miums. $1.50, $2.00, $3.00, $4.00 per setting of 15. 
dy to ship. 
On account of phenominal laying I will for 
20 days discount the above prices 50 per ct. 


MAPLETON FARMS, - Greensboro, N. C. 


























THE POULTRY YARD 

















POOR CHICKENS AND GOOD ONES 


Messrs. Editors: In January, 
1909, we began to acquaint our- 
selves with the realities of life on 
the farm. Having previously bought 
a small farm we moved on it and 
commenced to “build up a home for 
two.”’ Having had little experience 
in the poultry business we thought 
stock that might be had for little 
money would be the best for us. I 
spent one day driving through the 
country, buying chickens anywhere I 
found them for sale, at 25 cents 
each; bought 35 hens and 4 roosters. 
My wife’s sister gave us four hens 
and one rooster, making our poultry 
family number 44. Thinking we had 
a real nice lot of fowls for the mon- 
ey invested, we were more than 
pleased with them. They really look- 
ed good to us then (being a genteel 
mixture of all breeds, shapes, sizes, 
colors and ages, and affording ac- 
commodations for all species of lice, 
mites and other vermin); but at the 
expiration of afew months we were 
awake to the fact that instead of 
buying chickens cheap, we had 
bought cheap chickens, which proved 
to be very expensive. These chick- 
ens had been mixed and crossed 
and mixed until there was noth- 
ing pure about them, except pure 
barnyard = scrubs. A few of the 
younger hens began laying in March 
and by the last of April we had 40 
or 50 little chicks. Some of the 
hens were too old to sit. One extra 
fine-looking hen, large and plump, 
was much admired and we were anx- 
ious for her to make up her mind to 
lay, as we wished a nice brood of 
her chicks. We watched and waited 
from January till May for that treas- 
ured hen to lay, but in vain. On the 
2nd day of May my wife was thrilled 
with delight to find Brahma on the 
nest. Putting her hand into the nest 
she took out the egg, a large, beauti- 
ful specimen. She watched the chick- 
en yard very closely the next day, 
hoping Brahma would lay her second 
egg, but not so, that day nor the 
next, but the third day she laid one 
more and quit the business. We 
kept her till August, but not another 
egg did she lay, so deeming her to 
be one of those boarder hens we’d 
read of, sold her for 35 cents, after 
feeding her six months. 


The latter part of March I be- 
came thoroughly disgusted with my 
mongrel chickens, as the majority of 
them were little better than the one 
whose history I have given, and de- 
termined to try some pure breed. I 
didn’t know enough about chickens 
to be very choice, but had learned 
that what we had were far more ex- 
pense than profit, and thinking any 
pure breed would be profitable, con- 
sulted my wife as to her choice ol 
breeds and her opinion. She gave 
me little encouragement, saying that 
with so much expense we’d better 
leave off buying high-priced eggs. I 
did not argue the question, but the 
more I read of poultry the higher 
the fever ran, and I ordered a sit- 
ting of Barred Plymouth Rock eggs, 
hatched 10 of the 15 and felt like 
I was making a start in the right di- 
rection. While the Rocks are a fine 
all-purpose fowl, they did not lay to 
suit me. After the eggs I ordered 
hatched, the fever grew higher than 
ever, and in the meantime I had 
been reading a vast deal about poul- 
try and concluded the Single-Comb 
Buff Orpington was the chicken for 
me. So I went to a breeder of S. C. 
Buff Orpingtons and gave $2.50 for 
15 eggs. Having a hen then sitting, 
carefully marked and placed the eggs 
under her at once. In three weeks 
took off 11 fluffy little chicks, raised 
9 of them, and bought a ceckerel in 





the spring of 1910, penned him with 
my nine pullets, and having kept a 
record of all receipts and expendi- 
tures, those nine pullets and one 
cockerel profited me $96.80. Sold 
all eggs I had to spare at $2 per 15 
(could have sold eggs from 100 hens 
had I had them). The cull chickens 
went to market at an early age at 
35 cents each. Sold others at a 
reasonably good price for breeding 
purposes, getting on an average of 
from $2 to $5 a pair, according to 
size and quality, refusing $10 each 
for several hens. Could not supply 
the demand by far. Having a profit 
of $96.80 together with more than 
$100 worth of fowls now on yard, 
the income of $2.50 invested in 
April, 1909. 

The scrubs we started out with, 
after feeding them 12 months and 
the destruction of Irish potato crop, 
front yard and garden partly, we sold 
lock, stock and barrel, and the rec- 
ord showed them some in debt, as we 
only sold $75 worth of chickens and 
eggs, selling all the chickens. Their 
feed and the destruction caused by 
them amounted to $50 besides the 
aggravation and trouble. Some of 
the smaller ones could fiy almost 
equal to a kite. 

I am now in shape to make poul- 
try raising profitable, having four 
pens of the best S. C. Buff Orping- 
tons in the South. Hope this may 
cause some to avoid the mistake I 
made and start right in the begin- 
ning. H. C. COCKRELL. 

Houston, Miss. 








Ss. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


Eggs from pure-bred birds; pen 1, $3.00 for 
sitt'ng of 15: pen 2, $2.00. No stock for sale 
MISS ANNIE M. BAKER, Manchester N. C. 


Ss..C. BLACK MINORCAS 
EGGS $1.50 FOR 15. 
Miss ttie Miller, 
M®& Willa, N.C. 


World’s Greatest Layers 


Did you know Anconas are the 
greatest ea known? Shenk’s 
18years of line breeding. has 
layers all the winter and laying 
now. 15 eggs, $1.25; 30, $2.25: 
50, $3.50. 30 other leading vari- 
eties in our catalog. 


C. L. SHENK, - Luray, Va. 


Columbian Wyandottes 
Persistent layers—standard-bred. None better. 
H. E. CAIN, R. F. D. No. 3, Asheville, N. C. 


S. C. Rhode Island Reds 


If you want to raise show birds let me book 
your order for eggs from those prize-winning 
Reds direct from Lester Tompkins’ yards, eggs, 
$3 per setting. 


W. H. McEachern 
WILMINGTON, . 3 North Carolina 
S. C. RHODE ISLAND RED 
and WHITE WYANDOTTE EGGS 

$1.50 per 15. Write me your wants. 


HOMAS WHISNANT, Jr., 
407 Tenth Avenue. Charlotte, ¥ C. 


Franklin Poultry Yards 


S. C. Reds, Brown Leghorns, Barred Rocks. 
We have the finest strain of early maturing and 
heavy-laying Reds in the eountry. Pullets lay 
at four months old without forcing. Write for 


circular. 
C. W. GARY. Mgr.. Franklin, Va. 


























TO OUR READERS 











If you do not see what you want ad. 
vertised in our paper, write to us and 
we will gladly tell you where it can be 
obtained. We cannot publish such jp. 
formation in the paper, but if you wil] 
enclose a stamp for reply, we will be 
glad to give you the desired information 
under personal letter. Before writing 
look carefully over the advertising, both 
in current and old copies of the paper, 
and if ** is not there—write us. 





























The Snow Flake Yards 
12 S. C. White Leghorn hens $1.25 each 
White Plymouth Rocks, Wyandottes and Leg. 
horn eggs, $1.50 for 15. White Holland Turkey 
eggs 25 cents each. Packed not to break. 
SUNNYSIDE POULTRY FARM, Windsor, N.¢ 
E. V. Gaskins, Prop. 5 








Ss. C. White Leghorns 
Wyckoff strain, the kind that is bred to lay 
and to win. We ship nothing but fresh eggs, 
taking utmost care to please. Eggs $1.50 for i5: 
$2.75 for 0; $7.50 per 100. Day-old chicks 20c each, 
tIEDMONT POULTRY YARDS, tenry, N.C, 


PURE-BRED BROWN LEGHORN EGGS 


Per sitting of 15, $1 f. 0. b. 
J. M. HUFFMAN, Hickory, N.C., Route 2, Box 10, 
Why order your 


B. P. ROCK EGGS “Ringlet’ eggs from 


a distance at $10.00 per sett ng when you can get 
them at home for $2.00. Mine is from exhibition 
stock, young, v gorous and beautiful. Folder 
free. J. L. ROGERS, Farmv lle, N. C. 


EGGS AND CHICKS co! 3.7: Racks. 


S. C. Rhode I. Reds, 
S. C. Brown and White Leghorns. Eggs $1.50 
per 15; $2.75 for 30 eggs. Chicks 2 weeks to 3 
months old $3, $5, $7, and $10. a dozen, ss 1o age, 
sex and quality. H.b8.GEER, Nashville. Tenn, 


Nine Best Varieties of 
Poultry 


White Orpingtons and §&. C. 
Black Minorcas a specialty. 
Eggs $1.50 for15. : ::: 


J.T. SETZER, 
Box 249, - - Hickory, N.C. 
y) 


EGGS $1.50 Per Sitting of 13 


S C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyan- 

dottes. B P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, 

Light Brahmas, C.J. Games, and S C. Rhode 

Island Reds. Large Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 

11. Send for folder. It’s free. 

NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 

UNCLE JOE and NED, Props., 

R. F. D. 7, Box 48, Charlotte, N.C. 

horns, $1.00 pe r 15. White 


Eg 
£ Zs e: ckorels $1.0 


+gh orn 
J. WALTER SMI1H, Clov-r.S. C. 
































from pure bred S§. C. 
Brown and White | eg- 





each, 
$1.00 p r sitting of 15, from_ best 
EGG strains of Muttle: Anconas, White 
and Ringlet Barred Rocks, S. C. 
Rhode Island Reds and S. C. White Leghorns. 
Inquiries promptly answered. : 
S. E. WINSTON, Youngsville, N. C. 





S. C. W. Leghorn Eggs 


For hatching from heavy laying strain. Best 
pen, $1.50 per 15 eggs. Incubator eggs from all 
pens $5 per hundred. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


W. E. LOWE, - - Clover,S.C. 
S. C. Brown Leghorn Cockerels 


Bred from a first prize winner, $3 to $% each. 
Eggs from choice mating, $1.50 per setting. 


J. C. WILLIAMS, - Sanford, N.C. 
INDIAN RUNNER DUCK EGGS 


My large flock is on free range insuring fer- 
tile eggs and strong ducklings. My strain is the 
Brooks-W alton, the ‘ true” fawn and white kind 
aud noted as prolifie layers of pure white eggs. 
I sell as god eggs for tue price I ask as you can 
get in the U.S. and send with exgs full printed 
directions as to feed and care of ducklings. The 
“Runner” is the duck forthe Souc:hern farmer 
and can not be praised too highly. Eggs, 13 tor 
$1.00; 35 for $2.50. W. W. HENRY, Broao Run, Va. 


Orpington Poultry Yard, “x'c 


Breeders of high-class single comb Buff Orping- 
tons Great layers, vigoivus and healthy, per- 
fect in color. Bred from best strains. | Ras 
from Pen 1, $2 for 15; eggs from Pen 2, $1. 














“Ringlet” Barred Rocks 


Choice breeding stock and eggs. 
ces reasonable. 


STACY’S STOCK FARM, - - Amelia, Va. 


S.C. BROWN LEGHORNS—PURE-BRED 
Sest of Strains and Quality. EGGS only for 
sale, $2.00 per sitting. or send $5.00 for two sit- 
tings and we will deliver them to any express 
point east of the Mississippi river prepaid. 

HIL S. WADE & CO., Cornelia, Ga. 


EGGS From prise winning Buff Blac 
White and Diamond Jubilee Or 
Dingtons—Orders booked any time Circular re 


LT. MILLETT 
Johnson City, - - - - - Tenn. 











EGGS FOR SETTING 
Ringlet Barred Rocks, R. I. Reds (both combs). 
Rose Comb Buff Leghorns, Asheville, Greensboro 
and Morganton winners. Silver cup for best 
display of any one breed in Morganton show. 15 
eggs $1.50 and $2.50. Circular Furnished. 
MUMFORD’S POULTRY FARM. 
‘ Morganton, N.C. 





S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 
Day old chicks 15¢c each. Book oraers noW 

for delivery after March 30th. 

WHITE ROCK POULTRY FARM, - 


WHITE ORPINGTONS 


Pens headed by males bought direct from Wm. 

Cook & Sons, and Uwens Farms, this season 

Eggs, $1.50 for 15. . a “ 
DONALD B. WHISNANT, R. 1, Hickory, N. 


EXHIBITION BUFF PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Baby chicks, guaranteed eggs, and pens 
properly mated for sale. Clear eggs re- 
placed free. 


A. H. KIRK, Box 11, Herndon, V8. 


Greider’s Fine Catalogue 


of pure bred puultry, for 1911, over 200 
pages, 57 colored pictures of fowls, calen- 
dar for each month, illustrations, descrip- 
tlons, photos, incubators, brooders, and 
all details concerning the business, where 
and how to buy fine poultry, eggs for 
hatcning, supplies, etc., at lowest cost. 


Carysbrook, Va. 











Sendise. 8. H. Grewer, Box 61, RucEms, PA. 
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Rags ' ae iit 
4 lymouth Rocks, S. C. Brown Leghorns, 
barred anaottes, $1.25 per setting, $3.00 for 59, 
8. Bred for utility, but fancy always 
in view. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


SAND RIDGE POULTRY FARM 


J.B. McGowan, Prop., Williamston, N. C. 


parred Rocks, White and Silver 
Laced Wyandottes 


50 per setting. Fertility guaranteed. 
Bees SREACHER, Brunson, S. C., Box 97. 
Eggs f ll selected stock 
1. REDS. ggs from well selec stock. 
ges chavs and color. Extra good layers. Eggs, 
$1.50 per 15; $2.50 per 30. No better at the price. 
“" W. H. LONG, Cherryville, N. C. 











a_i 

s. C. Rhode Island Reds 
Excellent laying strain. Good enough for show 
pirds. Nothing cheap about them but the price. 


er 15. 
Eggs $1 Pet 1 FERGUSON, Randleman, N. C. 





Rose and §. C. Rhode Island Reds 


s for hatching $1.00 per 15; $2.00 per 30; $3.00 
sate $5.50 per 100. Buttercup eggs—$2.00 per 


VALLEY VIEW FARM, R. 1, Box 41, Dayton, Va. 


5.C. BLACK MINORCAS 


Northrop strain, the winning and laying kind. 
Eggs 15 for $1.00; 100 for $6.00. I can usually ship 
on day following receipt of order. 

B. C. ROOTH, Randleman, N. C. 








EGGS FOR HATCHING 
Rhode Island Whites $4.00 for 15. Silver Spangled 

Hamburg $2.00 for 15. Buff Rock $1.50 for 15. Co- 

lumbian Wyandottes $2.00 for 15. Pekin Ducks 
.25 for 11. 

” L. G. HUGHES, Box 25, Fountain Inn, 8. C. 


War Devil Games 
Pit Games vee viainated 
from the best pit blood on earth, and win where- 
ever fought. Also good for general purposes. 
Eggs $2.00 per setting. Cocks $2.00; Hens $1.00. 
FLOYD H. UZZELL, Goldsboro, N. C. 


s. C. R. I. RED EGGS 


15 for $1.00. Mine are layers. Won first prize at 
ty Fair. 
a fi M. GERMAN, Boomer, N. C. 


FERN HILL POULTRY FARM 


Black Minoreas, Barred Rocks, Brown. and 
White Leghorns, 18 years breeder, eggs $1.50. 
Circular fr :e. ; 

J. WALLACE SNELLING, South Richmond, Va. 














§.C. WHITE LEGHORNS Eggs for hatching from 
yard headed by first prize cockerel N. C. State 
Fair. $2 per 15. From good utility stock, $1 per 
15. Hatch early and get eggs when the price 
ishigh next fall. Send postal for mating list. 
WM. BATTLE COBB,-Chapel Hill, N. C. 





Buff Wyandottes 


Write for —* and Show Record. Egg: 
15; $5 per 30. : 
fer pid R. C. RICHEY, McKenzie, Tenn. 


GET THE BEST 


Mammoth Bronze Turkeys, large bone, heavily 
bronzed, eggs $3.00 per 9; Indian Runner Ducks, 
greatest of layers, eggs $1.50 per 11, $2.75 per 22. 
Mammoth Pekin Ducks, extra large, good layers, 
eggs $1.50 per 11, $2.75 per 22. Barred Plymouth 
Rocks, S. C. Rhode Island Reds, White Wyandottes, 
Buff Orpingtons, White, Brown and Buff Leghorns, 
Eggs $1.50 per 15, $2.75 per 30, $4.00 per 45. Can fur- 
nish you eggs in 100 or 1,000 lots. Good hatch guar- 
anteed. Give us your egg order and win prizes in 
your show next fall. Grand lot of breeding and 
show birds for sale. Can sell you show birds that 
will win for you; birds with the ideal type and breed- 
ing quality back of them. We have been breeding 
fancy poultry for years, and have built up one of 
the largest poultry farms in the country and can 
supply your needs promptly. 
HERMITAGE FARM, 
Box 152, Hendersonville, Tenn. 








EGGS—From best strains, pure bred. Single Comb 
Buff Rocks, White Leghorns, Rhode Island Reds, 
$1.00 and $1.50 per 15. Fertility. guaranteed. A 
few choice Red Cockerels from prize winners, $1.50 
to $4.00. The Hahn Poultry Yards, Hickory, N.C. 


Eggs! Eggs! 
8. C. B. Leghorn $1.00 per 15. S.C. R. I. Reds 
$1.00 per 13. Narragansette Turkey $2.50 wg 12. 
ECHO HILL POULTRY YARDS, 
Kittrell, N. C. 


R. and S. C. REDS 
First prize winners, Poston, Madison Square 
Garden, N. Y., and other leading shows. First prize 
silver cup and medal for best male bird in all classes 
at Tennessee and Indiana State Fairs. Catalogue 
fre. MRS. EMILY GIBSON, Portland, Tenn. 


GIANT M. B. TURKEY EGGS 
Byrd’s Giant M. B. Turkeys are conceded to be 
the largest and purest strains, eggs $3.00 per 12. 
8. . B. Leghorn eggs $1.99 per 15; $1.75 per 30. 
W. P. Rock eggs $1.25 per 15. ; 
Byrd Brothers, Route No. 8, Salisbury, N.C. 
EGGS $1.50 PER 15, EXPRESS PAID ; 
World’s best White Wyandottes, Black Minor- 
cas and Brown Leghorns. Won one first and 
two second Hickory, N. C., 1910. If you want 
something good, buy from , 
D K. FRYE, Hickory, N. C. 


15 EGGS $1.00 30, $1.75 
Rose and S. C. R. I. Reds, Silver Laced Wyan- 

dottes, S.C. Black Minoreas, S. C. Brown and 
hite Leghorns. Good laying strains. 

0. F. ELLER, - Millers Creek, N. C. 

i 


EGGS From Coltran’s S. C. White Leghorns, 
—— $1.50 Setting. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Mating List FREE. 
One pen Columbiar. Wyandottes for sale cheap. 
ne Fine French Poodle Bitch for $10. 


PRACTICAL POULTRY YARUS, . Greensboro, N. C. 
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FEED. 


Messrs. Editors: In the years that 
have passed by since we first began 
raising pure-bred poultry, there are 
some that stand out as milestones of 
success along the way, and, in near- 
ly every instance where we had an 
exceptionally successful season with 
our young chickens it was when we 
grew plenty of green-stuff for them. 

It was not, and is not now, our 
custom to provide a range for the 
several flocks, or even for a single 
brood right in among the growing 
green; but, instead to raise it apart 
in small patches where the ground 
has been richly fertilized, and in the 
most sheltered and sunny spots 
available. Then we gather it of 
mornings in a basket, and with a 
large pair of scissors cut it into suit- 
able lengths for the little chicks. 
When they get it in this way, nice 
and fresh and tender, they seem 
never totire of it, and they will eat 
more in proportion to their size than 
a horse would. In fact, the diet of 
a young chicken may consist of one- 
third green stuff, to very good ad- 
vantage. Our first planting is of 
oats, which are thickly sown and at 
different periods. Then of turnip 
seed of the “‘greens’” variety, which 
has little or no root to it, but an 
abundance of leaves. Then, later, 
lettuce and Essex rape, when the 
ground is warm enough for the lat- 
ter. 

We find that chicks that have plen- 
ty of green feed of this kind grow 
faster, and are healthier and more 
active than others fed in any other 
way. H. B. GEER. 

Nashville, Tenn. 





STICK TO THE HEN. 


Eggs are down now, to be sure; 
but we don’t believe that, therefore, 
the interest in the poultry business 
should slacken. It doesn’t seem to 
be slackening any in the South, and 
we are glad. Every business has its 
periods of depression, but the man 
who masters any line of work and 
sticks to it through good years and 
bad is likely to come out all right, 
while the fellow who makes haste 
to get out in a bad season is likely 
to be out still when the good seasons 
return. There is no danger of too 
much good poultry, and there is go- 
ing to be money mado in the busi- 
ness for many years to come. 





INULECE Baral ACMI S ws anee 
“as. Farmers’ Union 


Ihave contracted with Messrs. A. H Motley 
Co., manufacturers of tobacco, Reidsville, N. C., 
to furnish us with tobacco at a remarkably low 
price. These are high grade goods. Send your 
orders direct to factory, or through your S. B. A. 
















A COMBINATION HULLER 


The Victor Pea Huller thrashes 
Peas, Beans, Sorghum Seed, Kaffir 
Corn, Garden Seed, etc. tone: 
easily operated,and light in weigh 
Does nearly as much work as er 
and heavier machines. 





Good cider 








Yours fraternally, 
J. R. RIVES, S. B. A., Sanford, N. C. 
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HAS OVER TWO MILLION WEARERS. ° 

If you know just how well the Regular 50c President Work Shirt wears, just how! 
‘ong and comfortable it is, you will want to know at once the Extra Special Presi- 
ent we are now making for $1.00. 
values on the market. Made of fast color patterns of strong, 
wear-proof fabrics—the kind of garments that give REAL 
WEAR. Your dealer can supply you; if not, 

name, your collar size with price in stamps for sample shirt 


Pa: as 


Both grades are the greatest work shirt 


send us his 


ers. 
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This same shoe in 
our ‘‘Autograph’’ ~ 
brand, $2.50 and $3.00, 

is Goodyear welt sewed; 
in our College Woman’s Walk- 
ing Shoe, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00, 
it equals the best custom make. 


tell you. 





Some shoe dealers will tell 


you they can’t give you a good, 
durable shoe for $2.00 or $2.50. 
They are right, they can’t. 
The $2.00 shoe they sell is made 
to fill a demand at this price— 


not to wear. It is made of 
seconds—from sole to heel. 


The 
Southern Girl 
$2.00 Shoe $2.50 


is a revelation to every woman who tries it for the 
first time. In style it is the equal of shoes that cost 
double the money. It makes the foot feel perfectly at 
home. Itwears better than any shoe you ever bought 
for $2.00—because we use live leather—a quality sole, 
insole, counter, heel, 


linings. Howcan weaffordit? 


Go to the Craddock dealer in your town; he knows—he will 
Look for the Red Bell on the Box. 











_I i 








Lynchburg, Va. 


| CRADDOCK-TERRY CoO., 
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é hear soe-on of farmers all over the country are putting in tele- 8 

x phones for these very reasons. "They wanted to be within talking F; 

ae Pe > distance of their neighbors—with nearby towns—with everybody and ¢ 

my y everything that affected their profits and their home comfort. They € 
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“a The Western Electric Company Furnishes Equipment for Every Electrical Need. 3 P 
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ALA SER RE EN 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 


For shipment April, May and June 


100,000 Tomatoes, STRROADLOR: Doz. 100 1,000 
June—Pink 15e 7c $600 
Sparks Earlana 15e 7c 6.00 

100,000 Hot-bed Tomatoe 10c 35e 3.00 

e also have oher varieties Tomatoes. 
60,000 New York Improved 
okt '3 nt 4 9.00 
000 Big Bosion Lettuce 2.00 
Golden Self-Blanching Celery: 
Varieties 
(White Plume Celery will 
be ready in aay and June) 

60,000 Peppers: Ruby King, 

Chinese Giant and Ruby Giant 15c 70c 


3.00 


6.00 
Prices for larger quantities quoted on applica- 


tion. Our tomato plunts are stocky and hardy, 
being transplanted in cold frames. Address 


FOX HALL ao Wholesale Growers, 
Box 565, - - - - Norfolk, Va. 


Hart’s Wakefield, Suc- 
cession and Winning- 
stadt Cabbage and 
Australian Onion 
Plants 





Are giving satisfaction from Virginia to Texas. His 
offer of $1.00 worth of useful garden and flower seeds, 
and one thousand of eitner cabbage or onion plants for 
only $1.00, is without a parallel. Either of above plants 
by mail 20 cents per hundred. Large order price on 
application. 





Early Jersey 


W. R. HART, Enterprise, S. C. 
Wakefield, 


Cabbag e Plants Frost Proof. 


Extra bag Stocky plants raised from the 
very best seed. F. . Prices: 20c per 100, 
500 for 15c; $1.50 per 1,000; 5,000 for $6.25; 10,000 for 
$10 My plants will please you. 


THOS. P. WHITE, - - - - Route 1, Franklin,'Va. 


Plants ; and Cabbage | 


Sweet Potato Sets - - $1.50 for 1,000 
Cabbage Plants, $1.50 for Single 1,000 
Varieties: Charleston Wakefields, Early Jersey. 
Also Cabbage Plants, of 100 lots, by mail, for 30c. 
Special, Cabbage by Express. 
E. W. KING 
Yonge’s Island, S. C. 
































ORCHARD AND GARDEN 

















USE CARE IN SELECTING PECAN VARIETIES. 


Success or Failure May Depend 


Upon the Variety Planted—Be 


Sure the Tree You Plant is Suited to Your Location—Some of 


the Leading Sorts. 


ate | 
es 


EVERAL POINTS are to be 
S carefully observed in planting 

pecan trees if the highest suc- 
cess is to be obtained, and the most 
important one, perhaps, is the selec- 
tion of varieties. This very import- 
ant question gets little or no atten- 
tion from the persons making small 
plantings of a few trees to a hun- 
dred or more, and sometimes even 
from those setting out large com- 
mercial orchards. The mere name, 
“prafted pecan’? means to many per- 
sons all that is to be desired. There 
are more than a hundred named va- 
rieties of pecans, but only a small 
number out of this list should be 
selected for general planting. That 
a nut is large, or thin-shelled, or 
well formed, or the tree prolific, is 
not all. The variety must be adapt- 
ed to the locality in which it is to 
be planted. Certain pecans originat- 
ing in a dry climate, like Texas, 
for example, will not succeed when 
transplanted in the humid climate of 
the East. Choice Texas pecans, like 
San Saba and Halbert, do not suc- 
ceed in this climate. The Georgia 
Giant, a native of south Georgia, one 
of the most prolific of all varieties, 
has characteristics that make it 
worthless, and it is not being plant- 
ed by persons who know anything 
about pecans. There are varieties 











Seed Corn, Seed Potatoes and Cabbage Plants. 


¥ Batts’ 4 eared Prolific seed corn, scientifically grown, carefully selected, and as good as the best. 


This corn made the highest record yield of 226 % bus. per acre. 
Earliest varieties 2d crop seed Jrish potatoes. 
Free from scab and disease. 
Early and late varieties, open air grown, frost proof cab- 


50 cts. 
Rose and Extra Early Sunlight. 


bbl. Last two @ $1.00 per bu.. $2.75 bbl. 


bage plants. Healthy, large and stocky at sod good 1,0004 6.000 vad — at 80 cents per 1,000. 
Vv wn on my farm under my persona Mong homeo after years experience. 
y nap hey .- Kivett, Eligh Point, N. C. 


Any bank or business man of our city. w.Lb 


Price bu. $2.50, peck $1, gallon 
Kked Bliss, Irish Cobbler, Improved Early 
First iwo named $1.25 per bu., $3.50 


Ail the 
Reference: 

















FROST PROOF CABBAGE PLANTS <@ 
GUARANTEED TO SATISFY CUSTOMERS \ 
FROM THE — CABBAGE PLANT GROWERS. HY 


1 

BaRLY JERSEY WA WAKEFIELD. CHARLESTON LARGE TYPE, suc 
e 

wii Bele’ 


ESSION, 
The Earliest A 
Plat Hea¢ © 


AUGUSTA S TROOKER, 
tle later 


juccession. 


SNORE RT STEMMED 
Cabbage. 


lit 
“ariety, than 8: cau oan Latest 





TRADE MARK COPYRIGHTED 








1 for the most money. 


or free catal 
n lots of 500 at $1.00; 1 
00 per th 








S¥D—> Established 1868. Paid in Capital Stock $30,000.00 —@e 
We grew the first FROST PROOF PLANTS in 1868. Now have over twenty thousand satisfied 
pangs we have grown and a more cabbage plants than all other personsin the Southern 
WHY? B ur plants must please or we send 
itis time to set these plants in your section to get extra early cab’ 


We sow sow f three @ tons of Cabbage S Seed 0 per season Strawberry Pine, 


conta’ Seaton ning poh» information proc, fruitand vegetable growing. 
000 to $1.50 per thousand; 5,000 to 9,000 $1. % per thousand; 10,000 and 
ousand, fo b Yonges Island. Our special express rate on plants 


Wm. C. Geraty Co., Box 88 


our money back. Order now; 
and they are the ones 


I 
ti 


t-proof say ps of th varieties, 


Prices on Cabbage Plante i 
we 
is very jowe P 


Yonges Island, S. C. 














FROST 
PROOF 


Cabbage 


Grown in the Open 
From Good Seed and 
Without Protection 


Plants 


Raised in the inland section of North Carolina, they 
will succeed in all sections of the cotton belt, and 


much further north. 


They have stood the winter 


freezes perfectly, and are as hardy as turnips. 
have the Jersey Wakefield, Charleston W ake- 


field, and Winningstadt. 1,000, $1 


; 10,000, $ 
quantities, 
promptly filled. All orders 
by cash. 


1.00 per M. 


-50; 5,000, $1.25 per 


I can furnish them in any 
and all orders, 


large or small, are 
must be accompanied 


HIGH CREST TRUCK |FARM)3 


G. L. B. PENNY, Prop., The Tar Heel Cabbage Plant Man, . . . . Route 1, RALEIGH, N.C, 








SOUTH SIDE MFG. CO., 





PEACH CARRIERS 
Bean, Potato and Lettuce Hampers. 


If interested send for Catalogue and prices. 


& Petersburg, Va. 











By Wm. N. Roper, Editor Nut Journal, Petersburg, Va. 


like the Stuart, which succeed 
over a wide range of country and 
others of equal or better quality that 
succeed only in limited areas. 


The tree should also be considered 
in making selections. There is often 
a greater difference among trees 
than is commonly supposed. The 
time of maturing the nuts is quite an 
important matter. A defect in some 
fine varieties is the paucity of cat- 
kins or male blossoms to pollenize 
the female blossoms. Then, too, the 
number of female blossoms in the 
cluster, is to be considered. An av- 
erage of five is good, and six to sev- 
en is extra good. It is not safe to 
propagate a nut from seeing it alone. 
The habits of the tree that bore it 
should be looked into. 

Thus the question, ‘‘What varieties 
shall I plant?’’ while easy to ask is 
difficult to answer. According to in- 
vestigations and plantings thus far 
made, the following varieties should 
be best adapted for planting by most 
of The Progressive Farmer readers: 
For Virginia, North Carolina and 
other sections on the northern bor- 
der of what is usually considered the 
“pecan area,’ the Mantura and Ap- 
pomattox, two hardy Virginia varie- 
ties, are well adapted. For eastern 
North Carolina and the States south, 
the Stuart, Van Deman and Money- 
maker, in addition to the Mantura 
and Appomattox, are well suited. 
Schley and Frotsher could be added 
to the list for Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama and Mississippi. In many sec- 
tions there are varieties suited for 
local planting. For instance, plant- 
ers near Orange Heights, Florida, 
could hardly find a variety superior 
to the Curtis. 

As to the fruit, the medium-sized 
nut is more often found to meet the 
demand. It is more certain in bear- 
ing, generally superior to the very 
large types in flavor, better in filling 
quality and thinness of shell. The 
very large nut is frequently shy in 
bearing, deficient in development of 
kernel, poor in quality and other- 
wise defective. Small nuts, how- 
ever productive, would not be popu- 
lar on account of the difficulty in 
getting them out of the shells. The 
advantage of the thin shell is main- 
ly in the cracking quality, it being 
very doubtful whether the keeping 
quality of the kernel is in any way 
dependent upon the thickness of the 
shell, as is commonly supposed. 

The following varieties comprise 
a select list: 


Appomattox.——-The parent tree at 
Petersburg, Va., is hardy and an an- 
nual bearer. The nuts are small to 
medium in size, thin-shelled, fine 
flavor and good quality. Recom- 
mended for planting in northern por- 
tion of pecan area. 


Mantura.—Native of Surry Coun- 
ty, Va. Tree large and very hardy, 
bearing annual crops. The strain 
from which it comes has been grow- 
ing in Virginia for more than 60 
years, making it a valuable acquisi- 
tion for planters in northern sections. 
This variety is very precocious. Al- 
though it has been propagated for 
only five years, two crops have been 
gathered from a top-worked tree in 
Georgia. A prominent pecan grower 
recently stated at the National Nut 
Growers’ Convention that the Man- 
tura promised well for the South as 
well as for the North. The nuts are 





large, shells very thin, flavor swag 
and quality good. 


Moneymaker.—A northern Louijg. 
iana variety; has proved hardy ag 
far north as Illinois. It is Precocioug 
and prolific. The nuts are medium. 
sized, shells medium in thickness, 
flavor good, quality very good. 

Stuart.—A south Mississippi varie. 
ty. Most popular of all for genera) 
planting. Succeeds over wide range 
of country. With the large list to 
select from, probably a third of the 
trees planted are of this variety, The 
nuts are large to very large, shells 
medium in thickness, flavor rich, 
sweet; quality very good. 

Van Deman.—Native of southern 
Louisiana. The original tree jg 
growing in St. James Parish from a 
nut planted in 1836. It bears an. 
nually from 200 to 300 pounds of 
pecans. The nuts are large to very 
large, shell of medium thickness, 
flavor sweet and delicate, quality 
very good, 

Prof. C. A. Reed, pecan specialist 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, has given more atten- 
tion than any other person to the 
adaptability of varieties. He hag 
visited most of the original trees of 
the leading pecans and has observed 
the behavior of the trees from them 
planted in widely separated locali- 
ties. He says the essential points 
that go to make up a desirable va- 
riety are: resistance to disease; pro- 
lificacy and regularity of bearing; 
vigor of trees; size, appearance and 
flavor of nut; thinness of shell, and 
cracking quality. 

Throughout the extensive 
in which it may be grown for fruit, 
no tree is worthy of more serious 
consideration than the pecan, and 
that the choice varieties will succeed 
in North Carolina and States to the 
south has been fully demonstrated. 
To quote from Prof. H. H. Hume, 
one of the leading authorities on pe- 
can culture, the parting word of ad- 
vice is: “Plant pecan trees; plant 
them as fruit trees, plant them as 
shade trees, in your gardens, along 
the streets. Plant budded or grafted 
trees if you can—but plant pecan 
trees.” 
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; We want good men all 

Sell Fruit Trees over the Southern States 

to sell fruit trees the coming year. By our plan 

salesmen make big profits. No trouble to sell 
our stock. Terms very liberal. Write to-day. 
SMITH BROS., Concord. Ga.. Dept. 26. 








Complete Fruit and Vegetable 
Canning sg 20 
Outtit 


Can the fruit and 

vegetables for your 

own home with a 

Stahl Outfit — you'll Canning 
save money,timeand Outfit 
worry,and you’ll get better results. Canning 
for market,it proves a big money maker, 
Putupin either tin or glass. All sizes, prices 
from $4.20 up. Fully guaranteed. Write 
today for complete catalogue, free—tells all 
about canning and canners, 


F.S. Stahl, Box 311-U, Quincy, Ill. 
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cae NO MONEY IN 
Ls On Free Trial sovance. no 
2g bank deposit. Shipped to you at dealers’ 
7 wholesale prices. We pay freight and 
] Guarantee Sprayers five years. 





i The Hurst Potato and Orchard Sprayer 
doubles your crop. IT SPRAYS ANYTHING— 

trees, potatoes, vineyards, truck, etc. High press- 

ure, Easy to operate. Cheap in price, light, strong, 

and durable. BRASS vaives, plunger, strainer, etc. 

HURST HORSE-POWER SPRAYER for orchards, 

vineyards, potatoes, etc. “No tree 

too high, no field too big for this 

king of sprayers.” All HURST 

sprayers sold on same liberal No- 

money-in-advance plan. Write 

to-day for our FREE Spraying 

Guide, Catalogue and 

SPECIAL FREE OF- 

FER to FIRST BUYER 

in each locality. 


H. L. Hurst Mfg. Co. 


(/ 
272 North St., Canton, O. 














: HOW TO COMBAT THE CURCULIO. 


The plum and peach curculio lives 
through the winter only in the adult 
or beetle stage, finding shelter un- 
der leaves, grass, and other rubbish. 
They begin to come out of winter 
quarters by about the time buds 
start on the peach and become very 
abundant soon after the trees have 
past their full bloom. They feed 
upon the tender foliage and upon the 
puds or young fruit. Most of the at- 
tacks occur within six weeks after 
the blooming time. They breed only 
in the fruit. 

The mother weevil eats out a cav- 
ity large enough to receive an egg. 
After the egg has been deposited, she 
cuts a half circle around it to pro- 
tect the egg from being crushed by 
the expansion of the rapidly growing 
fruit. Egg deposition goes on at the 
rate of from one to eight eggs per 
day, and may continue for several 
weeks. Several eggs may be depos- 
ited in one fruit. 

After from three to five days, a 
small white grub hatches from the 
egg, and begins burrowing into the 
fruit. Most of the feeding is done 


water. After about ten or twelve 
days, give a second spraying, this 
time using 2 pounds arsenate of lead 
in each barrel of ‘‘self-boiled lime- 
sulphur” solution. The lime-sulphur 
treatment is used because it is very 
effective in preventing ‘the brown 
rot. By using the arsenate of lead 
and the self-boiled lime-sulphur to- 
gether one spraying is saved, and 
unless considerable numbers of the 
insects come into the orchard from 
outside sources, no further treat- 
ment will usually be needed. If 
there is evidence of further weevil 
work, a third spraying may be given 
in about two weeks, using the same 
materials as for the second spray- 
ing.—Prof. W. F. Hinds, Alabama 
Experiment Station. 





FIVE FEATURES OF SUCCESSFUL 
CORN GROWING. 


Messrs. Editors: In discussing the 
question of corn growing I will take 
it up under five heads—(1) seed se- 
lection, (2) preparation of seed, (3) 
planting, (4) cultivating, and (5) 
harvesting: 

1. I go into the field before gath- 





CHEAP FEED A 


ND LOTS OF IT. 





A SOUTH CAROLINA FIELD OF ENSILAGE CORN. 





around the stone. The,.grubs be- 
/come full grown in from two to three 
'weeks, and then leave the fruit, and 
burrow into the ground where they 
form earthen cells at a depth of 
‘from one-half to two inches, within 
which they transform from the grub 
‘to the beetle stage. This insect is 
‘supposed to have but one generation 
each year, so that these adults must 
live through the remainder of the 
‘season in which they are _ bred, 
through the following winter, and 
then through a period of several 
weeks or months during the next sea- 
80n, before they may have finished 
their life cycle. 

The most common method of con- 
‘trol has been to jar the beetles from 
‘the trees during the early morning 
hours, catching them upon sheets 
Stretched on wooden frames, and 
fheld beneath the trees. This has 
}been an expensive and unsatisfactory 
fMethod, securing only partial con- 
trol. Within the past three or four 
pyears it has been found that these 
fDeetles may be kept away from the 
fPeach trees by spraying them with 
(82 arsenical poison two or three 
times during the early part of the 
Pfruiting season. Neutral arsenate of 
Tead is about the only poison that 
/fan be used with safety on peach 
foliage. Extensive experiments in- 
paicate that the beetles do not eat 
Mthis poison, but rather that it acts 
788 a repellant, as the beetles will im- 
(Mediately leave poisoned trees. The 
|Most economical and effective prac- 
Mice is as follows: 

: ithin ten days after the period of 

Hl bloom, spray the trees thorough- 
} With a solution of 2 pounds of neu- 
Mal arsenate of lead, in a barrel of 


ering time and select my seed. Then 
I can see what I am getting. I first 
look for a uniform ear growing on a 
strong, flat stalk, a reasonable height 
from the ground. In case of two ears, 
I take the lower one. I also notice 
whether there are any barren or 
weakly stalks near by the ear being 
selected. I procure enough of this 
kind of corn so I can select only the 
best ears for planting, taking as a 
standard an ear of medium size with 
good depth of wedge-shaped grain 
set in straight rows on cobs. This 
corn is shelled and run over a corn 
grater, one attached to a fanning 
mill preferred. 

2. Our ground is broken flat and 
deep with disk plow followed closely 
with float or drag made by framing 
three 4x4 pieces together edgewise, 
with driver on seat, drawn by three 
or four horses. This is let lay until 
ready to plant. Then we take a 
three-section lever harrow, drawn by 
four horses, with driver on seat, and 
double harrow ground, and if neces- 
sary follow with log roller. I learn- 
ed long since there was no fertility 
in a clod. 

3. Our corn is planted with two- 
row, edge-drop, check-row planter, 
3%, feet each way, two kernels to 
the hill. Most people make a great 
mistake by getting their corn too 
wide apart in the row and too close 
in the drill, for when corn attains 
shoulder height it should shade the 
ground perfectly. 

4. We usually. begin cultivating 
with weeder before corn is through 
the ground, running the way planter 
was driven, keeping weeder going at 
intervals of a few days until corn is 
large enough to plow, then we start 
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age and delays. 
everlasting planter and the one for ear 
The No. 15 Edge Drop Planter, the 


count. 


for our Book of David 








The David Bradley patent FORCE DROP alone is a feature Wuich places 
Bradley planters ahead of all others; but there are other features, such as ex- 
treme simplicity, which contribute to ease of operation; stanch, honest con- 
struction, and the use of high quality materials throughout, eliminating break- 
These features all combine to make the Bradley ar unfailing, 

farmer to buy. 
atest David Bradley product, is designed 
for the farmer who sorts and grades his seed, determined to make every kernei 
It has the famous Bradley force drop combined with more up to date 
and desirable features than you find in any edgedrop planter of other make. 


(Refer to our big General Catalog for pictures, complete descriptions 
and prices of David Bradley plows, harrows, planters, cult: vat>rs etc., 
the farm tools backed b a, — of knowing he»* or sena today 
radley Farm 

_ We can always supply promptly any repair part for any Bradley 
implement, no matter when or where bought. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK éiieaco 


everybody is talking 


about. David Bradley Quality—for eighty years the standard, 
and Sears, Roebuck and Co. Prices—one profit, factory to con- 
The skill of eighty years’ experience :» farm 
implement manufacture united with the most economica! 
distributing methods known. 

@Your interest in our purchase of the oldest and fargest 
farm implement factory in the world selling direct to «« 
consumer lies in the. remarkable price reductions we have 
made on the famous David Bradley tools. 


No. 1 David Bradley Flat Drop 


Force Drop 





Corn Planter. 


Without 
Check Rower. 


*2222 
$2825 fiukstea” 


Tried out and per- 
fectedthroughthirty 
years of severest 
tests. The planter 
the everyday farmer 
can use day it ana 
day out and stways 
depend upon it. do 
ing accurate wogk. 
Handles any size or 
shape of kernel, 
graded or ungraded, 
butts or tips, with 
unfxiling accuracy, 
insuring a greater 
fae ccen, of full 
lills tran any other 
planter made. 


Implements. 














our six-shovel riding cultivators, 
plowing first time quite deep and 
close to plants, going shallower each 
time and farther away until too 
large to get through, sowing, at last 
planting, cowpeas or crimson clover, 
and being careful to leave the 
ground as nearly level as possible. 

5. Whatever you do, don’t pull 
your fodder, for the leaves perform 
the same functions to the corn plant 
as your lungs do to your body. There- 
fore, in removing the leaves you 
stop all further growth, and in place 
of a firm, solid ear you have a light, 
chaffy one. 
you cut and shock your corn, the 
sap remaining in the stalk and blade 
all goes to the ear, maturing same 
perfectly. After fodder is cured the 
corn may be husked and fodder tied 
in bundles for convenience in feed- 
ing, but a better way is to put 
through shredder which will blow 
your fodder in a hay bay and husk 
your corn and elevate into wagon or 
near-by crib, making a feed second 
to none and leaving the waste to bed 
your stock, making manure which is 
easily handled either by hand or 
with spreader. R. A. PATTON. 





Carroll Co., Maryland, Bargain. 
MONEY-MAKING FARM. 


Only 3-4 mile to depot, market and all advantages is 
this all-round 20 acre farm; good rich soil especially adap- 
ted for truck and fruit; fine spring watered pasture, 

cottage, barn, poultry and pigeon 

w shade, the place for an energetic 

man to make more than a living; if taken immediately 
cash, remainder on liberal terms. 


Big Catalogue, No. 34, copy, free. \e 
Strout, Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia, Paj 





40-Acre Apple Farm $1500. 


You won’t have to wait for the apple trees to grow on 
this farm; the splendid young orchard of 400 trees has 
just come into bearing and already is producing fine 
crops; trees have been well cared for are thrifty and in 

‘ood cond‘iion; these will give you a good income right 

rom the start and if you want to increase the size of your 
orchard there is plenty of room ‘for more trees; apples 
pay big profits here; near a famous health spring, big 
demand for board from tourists; near stores, school, 
mail delivered; house and barn, some wood and timber; 
only $1500. part cash. For booklet giving further details 
and descriptions of many other orchard farms in one of 
the best apple growing districts of the country address 
E. A. STROUT CO., Station 1358, North Wilkesboro, N.C. 





On the other hand, if} 





this Potato Digger 
Does what We Claim 


:; Extra profit of 
& 15 cents a bushel, less work, potatoes in 
{ better condition—these are our claims . 
#, for Success Jr. 


and learn all about this wonder- 

. ful digger. # 

\. A.B. FARQUHAR CO.,Lid. _-%: 
i Box231 York, Pa. “ae 


—_— 





Strawberry Plants 


Strong, vigorous, well rooted, and grown in a 
country where soil, climate and season each 
help to make hardy and productive plants. We 
ship to all parts of the United States and South- 
ern Islands. ' Write for our free 1911 catalogue. 


J.A. JONES & COMPANY, N en 
Salisbury, Md. at 





SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 


Through Pullman to Atlanta leaves Raleigh 
4:05 p. m.; arrives Atlanta 6:25 a. m., making 
close connection for and arriving Montgomery 
following day after leaving Raleigh, 11 a. m., 
Mobile 4:12 p. m., New Orleans 8:30 p. m., Bir- 
mingham 12:15 noon, Memphis 2:05 p. m., Kansas 
City 11:20a.m. second day, and connecting for 
all other points. This car also makes close con- 
nection at Salisbury for St. Louis and other 
Western points. 

Through Pullman to Washington leaves Ral- 
eigh 6:50 p. m.; arrives Washington 8:53 a. m., 
Baltimore 10:02 a. m., Philadelphia 12:23 noon, 
New York 2:31 p.m. This car makes close con- 
nection at Washington for Pittsburg, Chicago, 
and all points North and West, and at Greens- 
boro for through Tourist Sleeper for California 
points, and for all Florida points. 

Through Parlor Car for Asheville leaves Golds- 
boro at 6:45 a. m., Ralej 335 a. m.; arrives 
Asheville 7:40 p. m., making close connection 
with the Carolina Special, and arriving Cincin- 
nati 10 a. m. following day after leaving Raleigh, 
with close connection for all points North and 
Northwest. ’ 

Pullman for Winston-Salem leaves Raleigh 
2:30 a. m.; arrives.Greensboro 6:30 a. m., making 
close connection at Greensboro for all points 
North, South, East and West. This car is 
handled on train No. 111, leaving Goldsboro at 
10:45 p. m. ’ e 

If you desire any information please write or 
call. We are here to furnish imformation as 
well as to sell tickets. 

W. H. PARNELL. T. P. A, 
H. F.CARY,G.P.A., 215 Fayetteville St., 
Washington, D. C. Raleigh, N. C. 
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The Origin of Royster Fertilizers. 


Mr. Royster believed that suc- 
cess awaited the Manufacturer of Fer- 


tilizers who would place quality 


above other considerations. This 
was Mr. Royster’s idea ‘Twenty- 
seven years ago and this is his 


idea to-day; the result has been that 
it requires Eight Factories to supply 
the demand for Royster Fertilizers. 
F. S. ROYSTER GUANO COMPANY. 


FACTORIES AND SALES OFFICES. 


NORFOLK, VA. TARBORO, N.C, COLUMBIA, S. C, 
MACON, GA. BALTIMORE, MD. COLUMBUS, GA. 
SPART. S.C. MONTGOMERY, A 
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Biggest Cotton Yields 


The most profitable cotton yields are obtained by work- 
ing thoroughly into the soil a week or ten days before 
planting, a plenty of 


Virginia-Carolina 


High-Grade 


Fertilizers 


Also apply the same fertilizers during the growing period of 
the crop, and alsoas atop dresser. The result will be vigor- 
ous growth, heavy fruiting, little or no shedding, full bolls, 
strong staple, heavy production, and handsome profits. 


Ask 
YEAR BOOK, or almanac, or write us for one. 
the secret of how to make money farming. 





your dealer for a copy of our new FARMERS’ 
It tells 


SALES OFFICES 


Richmond, Va. Charleston, S. C. 
Norfolk, Va. Baltimore, Md. 
Atlanta, Ga. Columbus, Ga. 
Savannah, Ga. Montgomery, Ala. 
Columbia, S. C. Memphis, Tenn.. 
Durham, N. C. Shreveport, La. 
Alexandria, Va. Winston-Salem, N.C, 


10 DAYS FREE TRIA 


Ts prepaid beg Pant eee ahs in the United States without a cent in advance, and 
NS allow from the day you receive it. eth it ‘does not suit you in 
every bene ros Mf not sean or or sate than we claim for it and a better blogele than oa _ get 
reed of — Pd if for any reason hi pop a a io roel keep it, 
N \ or freight and you will ot de 4 out one cent. - 
We sell the highest grade bicycles direct m tactory 
(ty \ LOW F FACTORY DRICES to rider at lower prices than any other house. We 
Punet you $10 to Ss profit on every bicycle. Highest grade models with 
unart poet tres, s, Imported Manlio chains petais etc., at prices no pisher than cheap 
reliable medium grade els at unheard of 1 rices. 
fiDER Ae jews. WANTE in each rons ae district to ride and as ita compte 
1981 **Ranger” Bicycle furnished by us, You will, 
wonderfully wa bibSacge and the liberal propositions and s offer we will 
coy on oa ity on evel going to A pend town. Write at once for oom special offer. 
NOT B “3 a apair of tires from anyone at any price until you receive ourcatalogue 
and learn our low prices and liberalterms. BICYCLE DEALERS, zou can sell our bicycles under 
our own name plate at Po bn 


ur prices ders the day receiv 
- HA ND BICY: CLES _Sin limited umber taken in trade by re “Chicago retafl stores will 
he closed out at once, a! eR Bi sn tong Faso free. 
rear eae inner tu! amps, cyclometess, parts, repairs 
IRES, COAST BRAKE and oraity th inthe bicycle ites at ears — fe 
NOT WAIT but write toda yor our Large Catalogue 
teresting matter and useful information. It only costs a postal to get Fain Boh Ww rite it OE 











We will ship you a 
“RANGER" BICYCLE 
x* ap roval, freight 
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| The Markets 


RALEIGH COTTON. 





















Good Middling 14 % 

Strict Middling -...-.. . -- 149-16 
Middling-------..... -. 14% 

Off Grades .-- 12% to 13% 





SAVANNAH COTTON. 
(Report ene W.T. Williams, editor The 








tton Record.) 
Week ending Mar. 20. 
Spot Cotton—Good ordinary -...------------ 18% 
a Low middling: 13% 
Middling.............<s---.-ncce-0-- 14% 
Good middling. 15 
Total sales 1,837 bales. 
Cottonseed (car lots) —per ton. TT +s 
Cottonseed meal—per ton---- . ... ..$26.50 to 00 





RICHMOND TOBACCO. 


(Reported pd E. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf Tobacco 
Strips, Stems and Scraps. ) 


Owing to the continued dry weath- 
er, receipts have been small, and 
prices have kept up well for all 
grades of tobacco, even common Bur- 
leys are somewhat stronger than they 
were a week ago It is estimated 
that about 90 per cent of the Vir- 
ginia crop has been sold, and that 
receipts from now on will continue 
to be light, they will probably cease 
altogether by the last of April or 
middle of May We hear from sev- 
eral places in the State that the usual 
crop will be planted again this year. 
We are somewhat inclined to believe 
that the acreage will be increased, 
as prices have been very profitable 
to the farmers. 


CHARLESTON SUPPLIES. 






























































D. S. C. R. Sides, packed------------ 12% 
= : ee Bellies, Se : ia 
Butter. ¢ creamery ---- i See 35f 
Lard, pure, tierces 14] 
Meal, p ie $1.40 
Meal, [oe 1.36 
Hay—Timothy 1.20 to 1.30 
Corn—white 70 
Corn, mix mo ce z 
Oats, clip white 

Oats, mixed . 48 

Feed—Cracked corn, per bushel.... 65 
Corn chop, per 100 pounds---. aay 1.50 
Wheat bran, per 1.00 pounds io 1.50 
Corn bran, per 100 pounds-----.---- 1.20 
Middlings, per 100 pounds ciaceeeme 1.60 
Hulls, = 100 p 70 
Cotton Ties, pieced------------------ 70 
Rebundled 

7 oth ony < P 

agging, und ------~---------... 
Flou LS neg wheat patent--------$6.25 to 6.75 
Patent 6.25 to 6.50 
Straight =---=- 5.75 to 6.00 
Choice 5.25 to 5.50 
NORFOLK PEANUTS. 
(Wholesale Quotations) 

Fancy 4% 
Prime 3% 
Machine picked 34%@3% 





RICHMOND PEANUTS. 


(Report furnished by W. G. .ambert, Manager, 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.); ___. 
eek ending Mar. 20. 


Steers, best, per cwt.,---------------- $6.00 to 
medium to good, per _ eas 
common to fair, per 

















NEW YORK PRODUCE. 
(Reported By F. J. Root.) 
March 22. 
Potatoes, 
$1.25 @1.50; 
new, Fla., per basket, 
Sweets, Va., per bbl., 
Onions, white, per bushel, $1.25@ 
1.50; yellow, per 100-Ib bag, $1.50 @ 


per 100 bunches; bbl., 


ard crate. 





J MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. x: CHICAGO, ILL. 





5.25 to 5.75 


in bulk, per 180-Ibs., 
per bag, $1.10@1.35; 
$1.25 @1.50. 
$1.25 @1.50. 


$4@5; N. O., $2@3. Carrots, $2@3. 
washed, 


Chicory, $2.50@3.50 per 


bbl. Cucumbers, $2@3 per basket. 
Escarol, 75c@1.50 per basket. Hgg. 
plant, $2@4 per bex. Horseradish, 
$5@7 per 100 ths. Kohlrabi, $3@4 
per 100 bunches. Mint, 75c@$1 per 
doz. Okra, $2.50@3 per carrier, 
Oysterplant, $5@7 per 100. Peas, 
$3 @6 per basket for large Fla. Pep. 
pers, $1.75@2 per carrier. Parsnips, 


$1.50@1.75 per carrier. Parsley, 
plain, $2.50@3 per bbl. Romaine, 
75c@$1.75 per basket. Radishes, 


$1@1.50 per basket. 
@4 per 100 bunches. Spinach, $1.25 
@2 per bbl., for Norfolk. String 
beans, $2@3.50 per basket for green, 
Shallots, $1.50@2 per crate. Squash, 
$1@1.50 per box. Turnips, $1@ 
1.50 per bbl. Tomatoes, $1.37@1.- 
62 per crate. Watercress, per 100 
yunches, $2 @8. 

Butter, creamery specials, 25%%¢e; 
extras, 24c; held specials, 21@22c; 
firsts, 17%@18c; imitation cream- 
ery, 17@18c; factory, 16@16%c. 

Eggs lower, and the majority of 
Tennessee, Missouri, and other West- 
ern stock will not fetch more than 
15@16%c The very finest eggs on 
the market——nearby white—are only 
worth 19c. 

Wheat dull, with No. 2 red, spot, 
95%4c. Corn, No. 3 yellow, 54c. Oats, 
standards, 37c. 

Mess pork, per bbl., 
$18.50 @19.50. 
50. 


Rhubarb, $3 


$21.75; clear, 
Mess beef, $14@14- 


Spot turpentine, $1.06 @1.07. These 
turpentine rates have not been equal- 
ed for at least 40 years. 


VIRGINIA TOBACCO MARKETS. 

The sales at the Richmond ware- 
houses were well attended although, 
owing to the severe cold snaps and 
also to the fact that the greater part 
of the raw-leaf stock has been dis- 
posed of, the offerings were very 
small, only about 500,000 pounds be- 
‘ing disposed of. There was an active 
demand for all classes of leaf tobac- 
co; i. e., sun-cured goods, bright fill- 
ers, mahogany, dark and bright wrap- 
pers, and bright smokers. The man- 
ufacturers still need more tobacco, 
and the farmers who have not sold 
can be pretty certain of getting high 
prices. 

Inclement weather caused small 
sales at Danville. The quality was 
good, however, with high prices and 
a strong demand. 

The farmers around this section 
are busy preparing land for the new 
crop. 

The trade in redried tobaccos was 
dull, but with better weather, better 
receipts are looked for. 

The inter-state meeting of the 
Farmers’ Educational and Co-opera- 
tive Union of America convened at 
Danville last week. In the neighbor- 


Heifers, best, per cwt. ------- 5.75 to.... hood ‘of 500 farmers attended, and it 
on ai ooo.” 5. to 550 is understood that the principal bus- 
Cows, best, per cwt., -----------=---- 4.50 to 4.75 iness before the Union was the con- 
eS ee ae 260 to360 Sideration of a report submitted by 
Oxen, wee — —s a special committee which had been 
Calves, extra, per cwt.,----------.-.. 7. tos @ppointed to investigate and at the 
Oetee ae cer eee a wry same time make recommendations 
Hogs, best, per cwt., --- - 725to--- concerning the tobacco conditions in 
— oe Been" game ae 538i067% Virginia and also in North Carolina. 
Sheep, best, per cwt.,---------------- 3.00 to 5.00 Reports are to the effect that the 
ns weg fair, Der cwt.,------- =-5545 3) Union decided to pool the 1911 crops 


in Virginia and North Carolina and 
to hold their product in dry prizeries 
until a reasonable price could be se 
cured. No definite statements, how- 
ever, were given out by the Union 
after the meeting. 

Prices were very high on the 
Lynchburg market last week and re 
ceipts were light owing to unfavor- 
able conditions. The general average 





2; red, $1.50@2.37. Cabbage, per of the whole week was much higher 
crate, white, new, $1.50@2; red, ‘than the week before. 
$2.50@3.50. Anise, per bbl., $2.50 J. M. BELL. 
@3. Brussels sprouts, per qt., 8@ 

18c. Beets, S. C., per 100 bunches, A PEA THRESHER—NOT A HULLER 


Threshes peas and beans from the mowr vines, 
and doesn’t break over 2% ofthe grain. 


per wheat, oats, ete. Endorsed by Government 
$1.75 @2. Cauliflower, $1@2 per and Leading Agriculturists. Literature free 
basket. Celery, $1.25@2 per stand- | Koger Pea and Bean Thresher (¢. 





Morristown, Tenn. 
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ASIN'S as IMPORTANT LESSON 







‘OR THE SOUTH. 


(Continued from page 321.) 


thei efficiency, and that efficiency is 
mainly a matter of Tools and Knowl- 
edge. Education and Machinery. And 
of the two, Education, Knowledge 
jg the more owrortant, for to it we 
owe the Tools. tre Machinery. 
Suppose yOu are a merchant, wha 
sort of trade could you hope fo 
among a people.who earn 10 cents 
day—head of a family getting half. 
enough to buy a second-rate meal in 
one of our negro restaurants? Or 
if you are a banker, what sor¢ of de- 
posits could you get among such a 
people? Or if a railroad man, how 
much traffic? Or if a manufacturer, 
how much business? Or if a news- 
paper man, how much circulation? 
Or if a doctor, lawyer, teacher, or 
preacher, how much income? 


Xt. 


No, the prosperity of every man 
of every interest, of every industry 
depends upon the prosperity of th 
average man with whom that indi- 
vidual or industry has to do. You 
prosper to-day, you live in greater 
comfort, simply because men in other 
ages have encouraged Knowledge 
Education, and as a result of Knowl- 
edge, have better Tools and Machin- 
ery for men to labor with. That is 
our debt to the Past; to the Future 
we owe the duty of encouraging 
Knowledge in constantly increasing 
degree. 

Pity—may God pity!—the man 
who fancies he owes nothing to the 
School, who pays his tax for educa- 
tion grudgingly as if it were a char- 


ity—as if he had only himself 
to thank for the property on 
which the government levies a 


pitiable mill or so for the advance- 
ment and Diffusion of Knowledge 
among mankind. Pity him if he have 
not considered; pity him the more, if 
having considered, he be small enough 
of soul to repudiate the debt he owes 
the race. But for what Education 


BOONE COUNTY SEED CORN 


Pure bred Boone County Special Seed Corn. 
Two dollars per bushel. 


J.A. HARDY, - - - - - - 





Blackstone, Va. 


Improved Two-Eared Corn 


* When a crop fails it is gone forever, but two 
large ears on every stalk gives two crops in one 
season; 500 bushels grown from 35-lb tested seed 
in 1910. Indorsed and distributed by field 
agents of the Department of Agriculture. 
Bushel = ears from detasseled seed plat 
$2.50; peck 75c. 
W.L. KENNEDY, Temple, Ga. 


LEWIS LONG STAPLE COTTON 


1910 crop sold for 25c per lb. Equals Mississippi 
Delta. Limited amount of select seed for sale, 
#2bu., f. o. b. Gastonia, N. C. 


E. P. LEWIS, Originator, 
R. F. D. Bee fe - Gastonia, N. C. 


$ 


$ —_ Biggs Seven Ear Corn 
Field selected, sound, prolific, produces 3 
food ears to stalk on poorland. A prize winner. 
bd py gpoompany order. ‘'% bu. $1.40; 1 bu. 
SAMUEL RIDDLE, Biscoe, N. C. 


aay 4-Ear Prolific Corn 


One-half price. Three fine registered Berk- 
shires, 5 months old $15.0 each. 


J. GB. ERWIN, - Fair Mount, Ga. 

















has brought us from all its past, but 
for what it has wrought through the 
invention of better Tools and the bet- 
ter management (through increased 
Knowledge) of all the powers with 
which men labor, our close-fisted, 
short-sighted tax-payer would himself 
be living in a shelter of brush, shoot- 
ing game with a bow and arrow, cul- 
tivating corn with a crooked stick! 
Most of what he has he owes to his 
Racial Heritage; it is only because 
other men prosper that he prospers. 
And yet owing so much to the Past, 
he would do nothing for the Future; 
owing so much to the progress the 
race has made, he would do nothing 
to insure a continuance of that prog- 
ress. 


XI. 


Let the South make haste to learn 
the lesson that the Orient teaches. 
We must educate all our people. Is 
it not written: ‘For lack of knowl- 
edge my people perish’? In China 
only 1 per cent of the.people can now 
read and write, and the highest hope 
of the Government is that 5 per cent 
may be literate by 1917. In India 
only 5 per cent can read and write. 
In Japan for centuries past, the edu- 
cation of the common man has also 
been neglected, but she is now com- 
pelling every child to go into the 
schools, and her industrial system 
will doubtless be revolutionized as a 
result. Our education, however, if it 
is to be effective, must train for ef- 
ficiency, must link itself with life and 
work, must be practical. Herein we 
must fail not. 

But the Orient has not only neg- 
lected Knowledge; she has ignored 
Tools. The South in smaller degree 
has suffered from both errors. The 
farmer who uses one-horse plows 
when he should use two- and three- 
horse plows—he makes everybody 
poorer by his decreased earning pow- 
er, just as every man working with 
poor tools, inefficient machines, or an 
ill-trained, low-power brain, drags 
down the general level of prosperity 
for everybody in the community or 
the State. On the other hand, every 
man who promotes, adopts or encour- 
ages better implements and machin- 
ery helps forward Civilization. In its 
broad sense, too, the improved pub- 
lic road is a Tool, as is the railroad 
or any other agency by means of 
which Society increases its productive 
capacity. Let us not forget these in 
connection with more obvious imple- 
ments of helpfulness. 

“Line upon line; precept upon pre- 
cept.” At the risk of possible redun- 
dancy therefore, let me conclude by 
repeating: Whatever prosperity you 
enjoy is largely due to what previous 
generations have done for increasing 
man’s efficiency by means of Knowl- 
edge and Tools; your first duty to 
your fellows is to help forward the 
same agencies for human uplift in 
the future. And while this is the 
first duty of the individual, it is even 
more emphatically the first duty of 
a community or a Commonwealth. 

This is Asia’s most important les- 
son for America. 

Singapore, Straits Settlements. 





“BOONE COUNTY WHITE” 
SEED CORN 


My corn won 18 prizes at Lynchburg, Rich- 
Pyot Danville, and South Boston Corn Shows 
mgoi, Price per bu. $2 shelled, ears $2.50. 

ig type Poland China pigs. 


AUG. AUG. MANICKE, News Ferry, Va. 
~ TOOLE’S PROLIFIC 


COTTON SEED—S elected for planting, $1 per bu. 


W.H. PRIDGEN, - Elm City, N. C. 


Pure Toole’s Prolific 
COTTON SEED 


Lists ll matured, heav y yielder, free from disease. 
Daal $ 40 per cent. Ginned on private gin. People 
ng ask what variety cotion this is. Price 
tities! Der Roushel. Special prices on large quan- 
Reference: Any bank in Newberry. 


JA, BURTON, - Newberry, S.C. 














To farmere—Keith Phosphate Lime will save 
half your gaone bill, rectify - soll, decompose 
all ane matter ready to produce another 
crop. It on add 25 to 100% to your yield. For 
price, testimonials and terms, write, B. F. Keith 
Company, Wilmington, N. C. 





For sale—100 White Wyandotte hens; 50 Barred 
Rocks; 60 Minorcas; 150 White, Brown and Buff 
Leghorns. Don’t order your Setting Eggs ‘till you 
eee our 36-page catalogue, which describes and 
quotes lowest price on eggs from 30 leading varie- 











FARMERS’ 


EXCHANGE 








In this department we advertise seeds, poultry, live stock—whatever our readers have 
to sell, in fact—at the rate of four cents a word for one week; two weeks, 7 cents; three weeks, 
10 cents; four weeks, 13 cents; three months, 40 cents; six months, 70 cents; one year, $1.25. 


Each word, number or initial, including address, is a separate word. 


send cash with order. 


Count carefully and 





Farm land for sale by A. W. Garner, Drapers- 
ville, Va. 





Good _ beans for sale. E. Adams, Middle- 


town, N. C 





Wanted—Two reliable farm 


hands. J. A. 
Boone, Macon, N. C 





Fine extracted Honey. Sample for stamp. Wm. 
D. Null, Demopolis, Ala. 








Indian Games, chickens, eggs. Mrs. W. T. 
Barnes, Blackstone, Va. 
Greider’s strain Brown Leghorns. 15 eggs $1. 


R. C. Yaw, Greensboro, N. C 





Fine female setter for sale. 
F. J. Wright, Fork Union, Va. 


Whelp in April. 


R. C. R.I. Red Eggs, $1. 50 per 15. Miss Eugenia 
Jamison, Mooresville, N. C. 





Sacrifice sale Brown Leghorn hens. 
Lachicotte, Waverly Mills, S. C. 


coe fat Yellow Soy Beans, = - per bushe 
b. Fairfield, N.C. E. P. Carte 


E. F. 








White Leghorn eggs cheap, booklet free. 
Taylor Poultry Yards, Stanley, N. C. 





Begs from selected S. C. Brown Leghorns, 16, $1. 
Mrs. E. J. Johnson, Richardson, N. GC. 





Best > Leghorns, pure bred, nee” $1 for 
16. O. A. Kennedy, Rt. 6, Kinston, N 





Wanted—Peas and Soy beans. Watauga Val- 
.ey Farmers’ Club, Johnson City, Tenn. 





For 1 ea x Prolific Cotton Seed—pure. 
Bushel, 75c. R. F. Cheshire, Edenton, N. C. 





S.C. White and Fy Leghorn eggs for sale. 
$1 per 15. Mrs. E. B. Sutton, Calypso, N. C. 


Single Comb Rhode Island Red eggs, $1 per 15; 
$5 per 100. Buggaboo Farm, Dimmette, N. C. 


Eggs from choice Buckeye Reds and Light Brah- 
ah i5, $1.00. Minnie Patterson, China Grove, 











White Rose —_ be ye eggs, $1.50 for 15. 
aa winter layers. Groome, Greensboro, 





4White Leghorns, pure bred and grand winter 
wer 15 eggs, $1.50. C. O. Burton, Pomona, 


Lettuce, collard, parsley , and ——— — 
Asparagus and zhu 7 Rare Horse radish sets. 
Price list free. Todd, Greensboro, N. Cc. 


aa Orpington eggs from selected birds. $2.00 
15. 75 per cent fertility guaranteed. Lau- 
relwyid Stock » and Seed Farm, Box 326, Latta, 8. C. 


Single Comb Brown Leghorns. Fxtra winter 
layers, 15 eggs $1.00. Barred Rocks, Biltmore 
strain; 15 eggs $2.00. W. A. Fender, Herndon, 

a. 











Fifteen nice 


Barred Plymouth Rock Cock- 
erels. $2. 5960 $5.00. Eggs, 


$2.00 per 15. Catalogue 





-, ty . Mosley, BD Fim St., Winston-Salem, 

Wanted—Buyers for Scotcn -c‘'ie (male) pups. 
Beautifully marked, and subject to vex’ tration. 
tng og B. Stewart, Route 1, Founia..: 
nn, S. C. 





Complete colonies, extra hives, and Apiary 


equipment. Barred Rock, White Leghorn eggs 
for —- Send for list. Biltmore Farms, Bilt- 
more, 





Golden self-blanching celery plants, ready 
now, $1 per 1,000; 10,000 for $8. I grow vegetable 
plants of every description. T. K. Godbey, 
Waldo, Fla 





Nice black Spanish jack for sale or exchange. 
All O. K rite me what you have. Address 
ee . D. Kennon, “Longview Farm,” 


Orange, 





Privet Hedge—Strong, well branched, heavy- 
rooted plants, California $2.00, Amoor River, $3. 
Be pat Reynolds Nursery Co., Winston- 
alem, N.C. 


Amoor River privet, a perfect evergreen, $2.75 
per hundred; heavy, well rooted. California 
extra strong Pa $2 per 100. L.A. Reynolds, 
Clemmons, 








Fine Jersey bull, gbout two years old, entitled 
to registration for $50.00, if sold at once. Alsoa 
yang bull calf, six months old, for $25.00. Mrs. 

ass, Faison, N. C. 





‘*. Wanted—A woman of good character to live 
in family and assist in house work. Residence 
2% miles from Greenville, N.C. Address Mrs. 
F., Box J., Greenville, N. C. 


Exchange three horse, reversible, 20-inch disc 
Chattanooga Plow, good condition; for two 
Jersey or Holstein heifers, pure bred, year old. 
W. S. Harriss, Wilson, N. C. 








Eggs from White Plymouth Rocks, Fishel 
7 $1.50 setting. K. H. Patrick, White Oak, 





Five cents each for eggs of Rhode Island Reds, 
fine birds, great layers. Mrs. W, R. Craig, San- 





ford, 

White Oruinmiogs, pare. fiaterstges: from a 
$45.00 trio. Fes. $3.00 for 15. W. J. Strickland, 
Katesville, N. C. 





Rose Comb Brown Leghorn eggs, $1 for 15. 
Great winter layers. John J. Daniels, Guilford 
College, N. C. 





Cowpeas for sale. Write or wire us for prices, 
stating quantity wanted. W. C. Moye & Sons, 
Goldsboro, N. C. 


R. C. White Wyandottes, S. C. White Leg- 
horn eggs $1.50 per 15. Sunnyside Poultry Farm, 
Stoneville, N. C. 








8S. C. Brown Leghorns from prize winners, $:.00 
each. Eggs, 15, & 25; 30, $2.00. Jno. S. Stroup, 
Cherryville, N.C 





Keep poultry foreggs. Brown Leghorns will 
furnish om, Eggs 15 for $1. W. M. Taylor. 
Altamahaw, N. C. 





One full stock Mammouth Black boar for ; ie, 
2years old. Very fine; weighs 350. ar- 
ter, Clayton, N. C. 





Bone mill and feed mill all in one, to exchange 


For sale—A limited quantity of Cook’s Im- 
proved cotton seed. Carefully saved and out of 





of cotton that made over bale per acre. 1 per 
bu. J. A. Boone, Macon, N. C. 
Are youin the market for plants? Try our 


Porto Rico sweet potato slips. We have cabbage 
and onion plants. Price list for the asking. 
M. Morris & Sons, Ona, Florida. 





For sale—We have some desirable apple or- 
chards on the Brushy Mountains, also farms. 
Write us for list and prices. Wilkes Realty and 
Insurance Co., Wilkesboro. N. C. 


35 Rhode Island Red hens and pullets for sale 
at once, Pure-breds only; now laying, $1.25. 
Red and White Leghorn eggs cheap. Red and 
White Poultry Yard, Stanley, N. C. 








Eggs from fine strain single comb R. I. Reds 
and single comb Brown Leghorns at $2 and $1 
per sitting of 15. They will please —_ 

Logan, Kings Mountain, N. C., R. 5. 





Eggs for setting. Best pen Barred “41.25 oat 
Rows, $1.50 per 15. Good utility stock, a 
Re Utility p ooh comb Rhode Island Reds, $1. 
per 15. Mrs. J. C. Hilton, Westville, S. C. 





Eggs for sale from W. S. _oe Deize-eia, 
ning strain of R.C. Rhode Island R . 
per setting of 13. Edwin _E. Owen, Proprietor, 
Hyco Hill Poultry Farm, Denniston, Va. 


° 





Eggs for sale. Leghorn, Ancona, Hamburg, 
Barred Rocks, 15, $1.00, Cornish Indian game, 15, 





for gasoline engine or blooded pigs. H. Eugene | $1.25, Mammoth Pekin, Indian Runner Duck, 18, 
Fant, Seneca, S. C. $1.00. Mrs. Geo. Sutton, Calypso, N. C. 
Wanted—Buyers 1-4 nice, new, 40-pound Bermuda grass, the great hay producer and 


Feather Beds at $10.00. 
Co., Burlinton, N.C. 


Day-old chicks, $10 per 100; ee #7 $6 per 100. 
58. GC. W. Leghorns, bred to lay ttle England 
Farm, Hampton, Va. 


The Stokes Furniture 








White Wyandotte eggs, $3 per 15. Pullets will 
lay at six months old. Get the best. Paul 
Groome, Greensboro, N. C. 





For sale—Cocke’s Prolific selected seed corn, 
$2.50 bushel. Ashton Fletcher, Jenkins Bridge, 
Accomack County, Virginia. 





For sale—Simpkin’s Prolific Cotton Seed, ten 
bushel lots and over 85 cts; less quantity, 90 cts. 
D. M. Cameron, Lobelia, N. C. 





For sale—Pure bred S. C. White Leghorn eggs. 
$1 for 15eggs. Wyckoffstrain. Mrs. J. H. Gar- 
land, Farmville, Va., Route 3. 





Single Comb White Leghorns exclusively, 
Wyckoff strain; eggs, $1.50 per 15, $5 per 100. 
Mahoney Bros., Mitchells, Va. 


terrace binder; dollar per thousand roots, with 
dollar’s worth of vegetable and flower seeds free 
first order. W. R. Hart, Enterprise, S. C. 


Indian Games, Morpewss Pit Games, Red Quill 
Games, S. C. Rhode Island Reds, fodien J or 
Ducks. All as pre as the best. Eggs ws 
setting. Stornoway Farm, all Sige 8. 








Ayers Peanut Planters—Plant three-fourths of 
all peanuts raised in the country. Handle 
shelled or unshelled seed. Correspondence 
— Ayers Implement Works, Petersburg, 





Registered Berkshire pigs, none better, $9 to 
$i2 apiece. Fishel strain of White Wyandottes 
and prize winners, $1.50 per 15 eggs. age 

“Speciosa”’ beautiful shade trees, 20c. to50c. .R. 
M. McMurdo, Charlottesville, Va. 


Tomato plants. Earliana and Penderosa. 
Strong, Re ry plants from 2-inch pots 
$2. per hundred, $15. per thousand, 500 at thous- 
and rate. Summit Avenue nt a, eae Howard 
Gardner, Prop., Greensboro, N. 








ties. Clarence Shenk, Luray. Va. 





For Sale—Horee Commercial Fertilizer Distri- 
butors. Will poondentt put in open furrows or 
top-dress. Rapin oo the market 
that can be adj he requirements 
of the farm at all od er | os gm: Write for 
Gyrtacien,. Ageun wanted. M. Patrick, 

oodward, 8. C. 





Five varieties recleaned sound peas; regis- 
tered Essex service boars, sows in farrow, and 
pigs; pigs for — pure-bred Poland China 
pigs and sows; other sows in farrow. Angora 
gents; disc plows; poultry. Eggs $1.00 setting. 

nything By yt returned, money re- 

te) 


funded. E. Coulter. nnellys Springs. N. C 





Wanted, on a large milk farm, an honest, sober 
man to drive milk wagon. Address R. S. Davis, 
Chatham Dairy, Charlotte, N. C. 





For nny Ae 





Listen, Brother Farmer, why do you raise 
poultry? If for eggs, why not buy of me; from 
the best laying strain of S. C. Brown Leghorns? 
S. C. Brown Leghorn Poul Farm. Thos. 
Washington, Prop., Woodford, 





eggs. Sytee stoek, Bilt- 
rOs., Price on req 


more Farms and Byr 
R. B. Beckwith, Lumberton, x CG 





Crushed Oyster Shells for poultry. 100 pounds, 
be , $2. 50. See our | e ad in another column. 
Bresl Lachi & Co. Waverly Mills, 8. C. 











For sale. Two large mares, one with foal, one 
fine coach, stud colt 2 years old in April, 
weight 1100 pounds; one Jennet and Jack colt. 
would trade for pair of good mules. 
Spencer, Route 3, High Point, N. C. 





~ Lowell Poultry Yards—Eggs for sale. S. C. 
White Leghorn. Pen No. 1, 15 for $1.50; Pen 2, 15 
for $1. S.C. R.I. Red, 15 for $1; Barred P. Rocks, 
15 for $1; Pekin Ducks, 11 for $1. From prize 
winning stock. J.N. Roberts & Son, Lowell, N. C. 





Wanted—Families with boys and girls over 13 
years of age. Transportation furnished and pay 
while learning. Steady and good paying work. 
Apply in person or by letter to 4 e Holden, 
Supt., Rocky Mt. Mills, Rocky Mt., 





















a 


to be firm, sound, 





90 days from planting to boll. 


It is the most prolific cotton on the American 
market. Without an ounce more fertilizer or an 
hour's extra work, it will actually yield from 
15% to 35% more cotton than you could possibly 
pet you saved a few pennies and planted scrud 
seed. 

It not only yields more seed cotton than any 


strong Burlap bags, every one bra 
and none are genuine without my signature. 
W. A. SIMPKINS, Originator and Introducer. 


Earliest Maturing Cotton Seed in the World 


10 days earlier than King, the nearest rival 


Simpkins’ Prolific is the only Cotton Seed that will increase your yield 
from 15% to 35%. The only cotton that will beat the boll weevil. 


I Personally Guarantees, 
EVERY POUND I SELL OF 


Simpkins’ 
Prolific Cotton Seed 


fully developed and healthy. 


Put up in 
branded with my Trade Mark 


other, but also more lint averaging 40%. It has 
a good stalk—strong, sturdy and healthy. 

There isn’t any better way to judge cotton than 
by past performance—provided the seed has not 
been allowed to deteriorate—and Simpkins’ Pro- 
lific seed is kept right up to standard year after 
year. 


Trade Mark 


Batts’ seed corn. 





BATTS’ Four-Ear Prolific C9 


The trade-mark guarantees 


in 1909 (226 2-3 bushels per acre), 
(201 bushels ner acre.) 
quality proved in every Southern State, See 


my booklet. 
Prices (Ome gallon... a 
Gueues ‘Halt bushel : 
| Bushel .. 2.8 « - « 5.00 
| J. F. BATTS, R. F. D. 1, Garner, NC 
teed 
















the 
This corn led the ‘worth 
and 1919 


Superior prolifig 














two bales per acre, 


bushel. 


Plant Pedigreed Corn and Cotton in 194) — 


Plant Johnson’s pedigreed corn and cotton this — 

Spay and double your yield. Johnson’s Prolifie * 

ig Boll Cluster cotton seed, the kind that makes 

$2.50 per bushel. Johnson's 

Improved Six-ear corn, the kind that makes one — 

hundred bushels per acre. $1 per peck; $3.50 per 
Write for catalogue to-day. 


E. L. JOHNSON SEED & PLANT CO. (Inc.) 

















LaGrange, Ga, 





COOK’S 
For sale by the first who introduced them in 
the State of North Carolina. 


ee 


IMPROVED 
Cotton Seed 

















Protect yourself against inferior seed sean 
sold under Simpkins’ name. THIS pao 
TRADE MARK in red 
letters and Simpkins 
name on every bur- 
lap bag of the Genu- ¢@ 
ine Simpkins’ Proli- 
fic Seed. 

If you want this 
seed Order Now, so 
you are sure to get 
your seed in time, for we have 
never been able to fill all orders 


AGENTS WANTED 














Geo. W. Kyser, M. D., Richmond, Ala., 
very much pleased with the cotton seed purchased from 
you last spring. It is the earliest cotton 
is very prolific, bolled 
over with 

Martin Nelson, Agriculturist of the Agricultural Expe- 
riment Station of the University of Arkansas, says: ‘“‘In 
their variety test at the six sub-stations and » _ 
Aside from letters we have received by the hundreds, he eis Officialevidence: ‘‘For the past seven years I have 
wee first premium at the N. ©. Stare Fair on best st lk, best seed cotton, best seed, best lint and best acre. 
‘ cag ag By ng ee ae one sie 
ED. We know what it will do for you. You are going to ge m ‘o 
acre on your next crop by planting the greatest of all short staple varieties—SIMPKINS’ 
PROLIFIC. This cotton will actually do everything we say it will—we’ve tried it under varying conditions of climate, 
soil and weather. 


W. 


Year after 
KINS’ PROLIFIC COTTON S 
MORE COTTON fr 


A Few Strong Testimonials Praising Simpkins’ Prolific Cotton Seed: 
station, Simpkins’ Prolific Cotton RANKED FIRST OUT 
OF 28 VARIETIES.” 


says: ‘I am 
ever grew. It 
ues {UP to the top, and much of it 
ruit. 


ins’ 
the home 


ear we have pond all the seed we could raise. 


‘om eve: 


A. SIMPKINS COMPANY 


Raleigh, North Carolina 


J. P. 
March 2ist; first bloom May 28th; 
cotton, 1220 lbs.; 41 per cent lint. All 
by boll weevil after Jul 


weevil 


Savant, of Whiteville, La., says: ‘Planted 
yield per acre of seed 
squares dostroyed 
15th.’’ In other words, Simp- 
Prolific produced a fair crop in spite of the 


In Carload Lots - - - $1.00 per bu. 
Lessthan Carload Lots $1.15 per bu. 
F. O. B. Raleigh. 








Y 











HIGH GRADE 
STANDARD 





quality and germination. 





2 Stores 


suit. We solicit your correspondence. 


TESTED AND TRUE 
We are headquarters for Garden, Flower and Farm SEEDS of the highest 
Garden Seed, Flower Seed, Grass and Clover Seed, Seed Potato>s, 
Onion Sets, Cowpeas, Field Beans, Essex Rape, Vetches, Alfalfa, Sor- 


ghums, Millets and Fodder Plants, Seed Corns, Seed Oats, Incubators and 
Brooders, Poultry Foods and Supplies, Fertilizers, etc. 


Write today for our free catalogue (B) and price-list. 


DIGGS & BEADLES, Seed Merchants, Richmond, Va. 


We carry full stocks of high grade SEEDS at all times in season. Quality the best. 


SEEDS 


Prices to 





Grand Champion Sweepstakes Seed Corn 


WON FOUR OF THE FIVE Grand Champion Prizes at the South At- 

lantic Corn Exposition and won Reserve Champion on the fifth in compe- 
tition with 800 contestants from North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia. 
This result was no accident, but was simply due to Scientific Breeding under 
the supervision of an expert from the U. S. Department of Agriculture. We 
are producing a pedigreed corn along just the same lines that we produce 
pedigreed stock—that is, by controlling the sireand dam. This is all done 


by ear-row work. 


Our corn was raised at a cost of 18 cents per bushel. 
amount of seed that we offer at $1.00 per peck. 


We have a limited 





Alex. D. 


Newberry, 3 g 3 





Hudson 
$ South Carolina 








STECKLER’S 
‘SEEDS 


Dept. M., 512 Gravier Street 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 


are known for quality. Catalogue FREE 
RICHARD FROTSCHER’S Successors. 











SEED CORN 
It has been proven by actual test that the 
improved Bigg’s7 ear corn will out yield any 
corn grown in the South. I have 100 bushels 
extra good field selected at $2.50. 
J. B. VonCANON, West End, N. C. 





100 BUSHELS COCKE’S PROLIFIC FIELD- 
SELECTED CORN 


Every ear from stalks containing 2 or more 
good ears, bushel $2; peck, 60 cents; crib-selected, 
bushel $1.50; peck, 50 cents. 

D. W. LINDLEY, Guilford College, N. C. 





Bryan’s Extra Prolific 
Seed Corn 


The result of five years careful field selec- 
tion from stalks having 2 to 9 ears. Crop last 
year made 400 bushels on five acres, cost 17 cents 
bushel. Peck 85 cents, % bushel $1.50,/bushel $3.00, 


GEO. W. BRYAN, Scotland Neck, N. C. 
NANCY HALL “ens rant 


Norton Yam, Catawba Prolific sweet potato 
plants. $1.50 per 1000—cash with order. Tomato 
and cabbage plants. Price list for the asking. 
Address The Wakefield Farms, Charlotte, N. C. 








Marlboro 
Prolific Corn 


We originated it; we grow it pure. Premium 
corn at the experimental stations. Will yield 50 
per cent. more than any other variety. 


Price $2.50 Per Bushel 
EXCELSIOR SEED FARM CO. 


SOY BEANS 


No other crops so valuable 
for fertilizing, hay and 
soiling. Millet, Cotton and 
Cane Seed, and Sweet Po- 


F EAS tatoes. Write for illus- 
rated catalogue. It is free. 


HICKORY SEED COMPANY 
Trade Street, Hickory, N. C. 








Boone County Special 


Seed Corn and Cocke's. Prolific, 


both well bred - 
fully selected. Address mene 
GREENDALE STOCK FARM. 


J. B. Andrews, Prop., Drawer 762, Roanoke Va. 
Cook’s Improved Cotton Seed 
FOR SALE 


“The Best Up-land Cotton Yet Discovered” 





I have not less'than 1500 bushels selected seed 
of above cotton yet unsold. These seed were 
not ginned out until second day of March this 
year. I run my own ginnery and Cook’s Im- 
proved is not molested until fully through gin- 
ning for public. Mv best customers are those of 
whom I get their second orders of two or three 
years apart. Sold S. Government doing 
Demonstration work in North Carolina for past 
four seasons. Price $1 per bushel or $100 ,for 
one hundred bushels. Address 


C. A. WILLIAMS, Ringwood, Halifax Co., N. C. 


Field-Selected Weekley’s 


Improved Seed Corn 


Graded ready for planting or on cob $2.00 per bu. 
King’s Improved Cotton Seed. specially selected 
for earliness and prolificness, $1.00 per bu., f. 0. b. 
Statesville, N.C. Apply 


IREDELL TEST FARM 


Statesville, N.C. 


SEED CORN 

Improved white, large deep grain, medium 

cob, quick to germinate and grow, 30% ahead of 

other varieties tested; limited amount for sale 
at $3.50 bushel, $1.00 per peck, address, 

ROSEDALE FARM, Walkertown,§N. C. 


Cotton Seed 


100 Bushels for Sale 


_Thigpen’s Prolific, an early big boll cotton, 
yields 40% strong and healthy, every bushel 
grown on my farm. Price $1.00 per bushel. 


I. L. THIGPEN, Mildred, N. C. 














SEED CORN 

Cocke’s Prolific is reliable, has stood the test, 

will always give you a good yield. I grow it 

especially for seed. Buy it on cob and know 

what you plant. $2.00 per bushel. Produce 2 to 
6 ears per stalk. 

WILL GROOME, Greensboro, N. C. 


Price $1 per bushel as they come from gin. De- 
linted seed 25c per bushel higher. All shipped 
in strong 2% bus. sacks and delivered my depot. 
Sold U. S. Government doing demonstration 
work in North Carolina for past four seasons, © 
Apply to CAREY A. WILLIAMS, 

Ringwood, Halifax Co., N.C, 





Hunt’s Improved Prolific White Seed Corn, 


From detasseled field-selected stalks havingtwo 
or more good ears. Scientifically bred for five © 
years. Peck 75c; 4% bushel $1.40; bushel $2.50. 

R. P. HUNT, Route 1, Youngsville, N. C, 


Biggs Seven-Ear Corn , 


_ By 16 years personal supervision and selec- 
tion, I have developed an excellent prolific corn. 

My yield has never been less than 75 bushels 
per acre; last season it was 160 bushels per acre, — 
Price $1.00 peck; $3.00 bushel. ; 


NOAH BIGGS, Scotland Neck, N. €. 
CORN ana COTTON 
SEED. 


[Cocke's Prolific corn $2.00 per bushel; 
King and Russell Big Boll cotton seed, 
85c. to $1.25 per bushel, according to 
quality. 


B. W. KILGORE, Director Test Farms, 


Cotton Seed 


Pure Culpepper’s Improved cotton seed for ” 
sale. Vigorous growing, medium maturing. 
Large bolled and heavy yielding variety. 
DIRECTOR 


North Copating Experiment Station, 











est Raleigh, N. C. 13 





1200 Ib. cotton makes 500 Ibs. lint; often more. Bags and — 
ties not included, saving $1.50 per bale in picking 
Yields as much seed cotton per acre as any other Me 
A < better staple. Drought and wet weather 

as fruit is evenly distribute stalk. My Mr 
jeld 1,800 lbs. per acre. 75c per bushel. Fine r 
ecan nuts for sale at 30 to 50c per Ib. aecording to size | 
and variety. CHAS. CROSLAND, Bennettsville, 8.C. ~ 


Seed Corn 


For the practical farmer. Result of years of 
careful selection; grown on ordinary soil, wit | 
only ordinary fertilization; steady increase if | 
yield: less than 2 ver cent. barren stalks. q 
Giant—Heaviest yielding one eared corm 7 
tendency to two years on fertile soil. White. 
Biggs’ Seven Ear—The best prolific com 
Prize Prolific—A strain of Cocke's prolifie. 
Won first prize in Boys’ Contest the past twa 
years. 4 
Select ears, nubbed and shelled, $2.00 per: 
bushel; prime ears, not shelled, $2.50 for50. 
Our supply limited. Order now. * 


WEBB BROS. Stem, N. ©. 


"CORN TALK.” 


How to produce a maximum crop at 8 minimus 
cost. A valuable treatise on the modern 
in corn culture. Many new suggestions invalu- 
able to corn raisers, in this my revised treat 
It tells how to produce 100 bushels shelled ¢ 
per acre without fertilizer or manure, and at 028 
same time increase the productiveness of yo 
land. Highest compliments upon the merits 
this book received from the egricultural co 
from a number of States. Free. A postal c 
bring it. W. Oscar Collier, Corn Specialist, 
Maryland. 








+ 





BRANCH'S GENUINE RATTLESNARE 
WATERMELON SEED © 





A limited quantity of Biggs Seven-eared corn, 
field selected. 
bu. $2.50, f. o. b. Waxhaw, N 
pigs, 6 weeks old, $8.00 per pair. 


J. VW. MORRISON 


Biggs Seven-eared Corn For Sale 


Price peck, 75c; half bu., $1.25; 
I é v Also am book- 
ing orders for April delivery of fine Berkshire 


ONLY PURE STRAIN Carefully selected. Ker 
orty years. No ot 

IN UNITED STATES forty years. Ne ton of 

acres. Pure seed impossible where different Gm 

are grown. loz. 15c—2 oz. 25c—40z. 40c—t lb WM 
1 Ib. $1.00—5 Ibs. $4.50—10 Ibs. $8.50 deliv 

Remit registered letter or money order. Se 

. Manual on melon culture with allo 


An: 1 
M. 1. BRANCH, Berzelia, Columbia County, ¢ 








CHERAW, S. C. 


Route 1, Box 22, 


Waxhaw, N. C. = 
































































































